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CAMPAIGN 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIES 


BOWDEN 


LOWERS HIS SHIELD 


FOR THE THIRD YEAR ROW, 
NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY NEWSPAPER HAS WON 
PRIZE 
THE CATEGORY PUBLIC SERVICE. 
N 
| 
“ ~ 
The New York Times were recognized for articles that relentlessly 
7 
examined death and injury among American workers and exposed employers 
who break basic safety rules. 
sex abuse clergymen the Catholic Church, and 
daily special section covering the aftermath the Sept. attacks. 
are deeply grateful for this recognition, for the daily efforts and 
sacrifices our journalists, and for the opportunity foster 
better-informed society every day. 
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CAROL HORNER 
DIRECTOR 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 


use very tin your work hack the 


Jane Healy, Chairman 
Editorial Page Editor 
The Orlando Sentinel 
Frank Allen 
Executive Director 


Booker, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


real world 
oe ti. 


Institutes for Journalism 
& Natural Resources 


Theis, The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 


Peter Bhatia 
Executive Editor 
The Oregonian 


the most focused seminar ... would 


cused highly recommend it.” Wan, CBS Market- 


Michael A. Chihak 
Editor and Publisher 
Tucson Citizen 
| ye b>) Watch Michael Days 
Aan Oo Managing Editor 
“An incredible, stimulating, 


Dinah Eng 
Freelance Columnist 


stretching experience. Affirmed, deeply, why journalist.” 


Gannett News Service 


Gregory Favre 

Distinguished Fellow in 
Journalism Values 

The Poynter Institute 
Carolina Garcia 


Executive Editor 
The Monterey County Heraid 


Knight Center for Specialized 
Journalism premier national 
James |. Houck 
with 16-year track City Editor 


Visaiia (Calif.) Times-Delta 


record offering free top-quality 
seminars for reporters, editors and 
editorial writers. Knight Center 
seminars print, broadcast and online 
journalists receive in-depth training 
subjects related their coverage. 


Philip Merrill 
College Journalism 
University of Maryland 


Sandy Johnson 
Washington Bureau Chief 
The Associated Press 
Bruce Kyse 

Vice President 
News/New Media 

The New York Times 
Regional Newspaper Group 


Race and Ethnicity 
September 12-17 


APPLICATION DEADLINE AUGUST 


Gene Roberts 


Fellowship participants meet like- 
minded colleagues, get grounded 
enthusiasm for long-time beat. And 


Dean 
Philip Merrill 
College 


Mark Zieman 
Editor 
The Kansas City Star 


The Human Brain: 
New Science, 

New Health 

October 26-29 


APPLICATION DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 


_- * 


results last, Knight Fellows gain 
new sources, valuable reference 
materials and many story ideas. 


University of Maryiand 


Editorial Writers 
Seminar 
December 1-3 
Subject announced 
APPLICATION DEADLINE OCTOBER 


KNIGHT CENTER 
for Specialized Journalism 


Send three sets each of: resume; statement 500 words giving the reasons for applying; 
strong nominating letter that also agrees cover salary and partial travel; and three published 
articles (editors may send edited work, broadcasters send one audiotape, videotape) to: 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 
University Maryland Cole Field House 


www.knightcenter.umd.edu 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and travel subsidy. Funded the John and James 


Knight Foundation, the center affiliated with the University Maryland’s Philip Merrill College 
Journalism. The Knight Center seeks women and minority applicants. Topics could changed events. 
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THE LOWER CASE 
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June press conference, 
President Bush announced 

the resignation George Tenet 
head the CIA. Bush 
managed ignore the elephant 
the room: two looming 
reports one from the Senate 
Committee, and 
one from the independent 
commission investigating 9/11 
that were expected excoriate 
Tenet and his agency 

for intelligence failures. 
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Summer Lies 


official explanation for George Tenet’s sudden res- 
ignation the 


same tired reason many embattled 
public figures give for bailing: more time with the 
family. With half D.C. 
why left far messier affair, and includes, among other 


things, the Saddam-al Qaeda “connection.” But complicated 


truth something the Bush administration touch with 
ten-foot boom mic. generally prefers say what polit- 


ically expedient over and over again assured that the 


press, laboring beneath the yoke objectivity and some mis- 
placed notion civility, call lie lie before rushing 
on. Bush and company may not have blazed this trail, but 
they have dramatically refined and expanded and John 


Kerry learning fast. the Campaign information war, 


Bush, Kerry and their operatives drown reporters with 


clamoring for his head, the truth 


around-the-clock deluge (often deceptive) spin via 
mail, fax, cell phone, and Weblogs leaving them little time 
report and reflect what true and what 
Bryan Keefer illustrates how this toxic new blend 
speed, volume, and perfidy exploits fundamental weak- 
nesses the press. 

Ahmad Chalabi, too, has difficulty with truth. and his 
cohorts the National Congress spun riveting tales 
germ labs and nukes that were swallowed nearly whole the 
press and not just The New York Judith Miller, 
“The List,” 


case the burden objectivity information over- 


Douglas McCollam’s cover story, makes clear. this 


load that did the press, but failure see the agenda the 
source too little skepticism applied too many people who 


were too eager war. 
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LETTERS 


CLOSING THE GAP 


Re: “Across the Great Divide: 
Class,” Brent Cunningham 
May/June). What won- 
derfully sober article. Its points 
should not lost anyone 
this business. I’ve sent 
everybody newsroom. 
BAXTER SMITH 
Editor, Community Times 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Across the Great Divide: 
Gal Beckerman 
May/June), was one 
the best treatments that 
have read the “divide” be- 
tween people religion and 
those the secular press. 

lawyer with twenty- 
five years experience and 
three post-high school de- 
grees, hard for re- 
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SPENCER KLAW, 


pencer Klaw, who edited this magazine from 1980 1989, died June his home 
Cornwall, Connecticut. was eighty-four. decorated veteran World Il, 
Spencer got his start journalism working for the United Press, moving become re- 
porter for The New Yorker and later for Fortune magazine. Before assuming 
the editorship gr, Spencer taught magazine journalism the Columbia 
Graduate School Journalism and wrote two books: The New Brahmins: 
Scientific Life America; and The Great American Medicine Show, early 
(1975) diagnosis the unhealthy state medical care the United States. 

Spencer assumed the editorship turbulent time history. 
dismissal had been viewed some effort stifle 
critical voice. Spencer accepted the post condition that given 
complete editorial freedom. got it, and quickly demonstrated his 
commitment maintaining role media watchdog time when the media large 
seemed ready play the role lapdog the Reagan administration. The critical bite 
articles and Letters from Washington whose publication Spencer oversaw resulted the 


late New York 
sneer the tired ca- 
nard that evangel- 

icals like myself 


are poor, unedu- 
led. The most re- 
freshing aspect 
cle was not that 
with 


cated, 


agrees 


about the things hold dear 


which doubt that does 
but that views were not 
summarily held for distor- 
tion and mockery. 
NYSTROM 
Topeka, Kansas 


Gal Beckerman errs stating 
that the Rothman-Lichter 
“media elite” survey, which 
found that percent re- 


“contradicted” 
ASNE 

finding 
percent 
journalists 
had religious 


affiliation. 
elite” was lim- 
ited 


leading nation- 
news outlets, such The 
New York Times and the tele- 
vision networks. The ASNE 
survey was intended repre- 
sent newspapers all sizes 
across the entire country. Elite 
and mass surveys are apples 
and oranges. Their results can 
similar different but not 
contradictory. 

have never generalized 


CONTINUED PAGE 


20- 2004 


pulling advertising and the enduring enmity some editors and publishers. 


After retired, and despite dimming vision, Spencer completed third book, Without 
The Life and Death the Oneida Community, published 1993. and his wife, Barbara, 
had also had distinguished career journalism, joined forces put out the 


Chronicle, community newspaper. 


Spencer was meticulous, patient, endlessly considerate editor. set high standard, 
striving always for clarity, fairness, and concision. worked hard persuade the ad- 


ministration pay his staff something resembling real salary and allow him hire 
band-and-wife team that could take turns editing the office and rearing young children 
home. Attentive others’ needs and endowed with deep well humor, created 


his staff sense belonging the wider family Spencer Klaw. 
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Swan was senior editor during Spencer tenure. 
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COMMENT 


Out Sight, Out Mind 


The Abu Ghraib story broke when saw visual proof torture.Why not sooner? 


torturing Iraqi detainees Abu 
Ghraib prison erupted into the 
world’s consciousness April 
28, when Minutes aired photographs 
prisoner abuse, followed quickly 
three historic articles The New Yorker 
Seymour Hersh. But could have been 
broken sooner? 
the timeline. long ago May 2003, 
Amnesty International and the Interna- 
tional Committee the Red Cross 
were bombarding the Bush administra- 


tion with specific details humiliating 
cruelty inflicted war captives. 
Amnesty International press conference May 15, 
2003, London rang the first warning bell. The New York 
832-word report Amnesty’s findings ran page 
All, under the headline IRAQI DETAINEES CLAIM ABUSE 
BRITISH AND U.S. TROOPS. Little else was heard about the matter 
from U.S. news organizations until the storm broke nearly 
year later. 
twenty-four-page Red Cross document, completed 
February this year (and first reported The Wall Street 
Journal May 7), said that the organization had informed 
the military 200 cases alleged abuse memorandum 
May 2003. 
January this year, disgusted enlisted man, Special- 
ist Joseph Darby, handed over his superiors photos 
some the torture; Minutes would obtain images 
torture April (see page 60). 
Also January, Major General Antonio Taguba was 
appointed investigate allegations prisoner abuse, in- 
cluding some Abu Ghraib. his report, described 
“egregious acts and grave breaches international law.” 
Still another confidential report, Major General Don- 
ald Ryder, which went undiscovered the media for six 
months, disclosed that hundreds Iraqis had languished 
prisons conditions that sometimes violated the 
Geneva Conventions, with little evidence that they 
posed any security threat. That report, dated November 
2003, was reported Hersh April and The New 
York Times May 29. 

Journalists Iraq clearly have their hands full trying 
cover bewildering, determined insurgency. But the clamor 
raised Amnesty and others was not confined Baghdad, 
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and had editors around this country and 
elsewhere listened bit more carefully last 


year number clear signals, they 
Scattered reports last summer and fall 
the AP, Reuters, The Washington Post, and 
others alluded mistreatment prison- 
ers, but none suggested the story’s magni- 
tude. Traditionally, Red Cross dossiers 
breaches the Geneva Conventions are se- 
military prisons. But given the degree the 
frustration over all those 


months, surprising that little nothing 
the Red Cross’s findings made its way into the press. 
Amnesty International, meanwhile, was under such stric- 
ture, and was putting out press releases. One July 2003 cited 
“reports torture” Coalition forces. Similarly, the contents 
Major General Taguba’s stark exposé went undiscovered 
until the end April, even though the Pentagon announced 
January that his study was under way. 

Reservists and National Guard troops the prison were 
wholly unprepared for the task dealing with detainees, 
Major General Taguba and others pointed out. Some dig- 
ging the media Baghdad might have exposed the dan- 
gers inherent that situation. Systematic interviewing 
released prisoners might have given correspondents whiff 
what was going inside the prison. 

Perhaps some news organizations were reluctant believe 
that Americans engage torture. One editor, David Frum 
National Review, CNN interview, seemed fear the glob- 
backlash. said wished the story had been told text 
only, photographs. disagree. Hiding ugly truths de- 
fend policy out place news pages and newscasts. 
Michael Getler, the ombudsman The Washington Post, 
wondered May why his paper “was slow off the mark 
this story”; readers questioned, wrote, why the Post “did 
not dig into this prisoner abuse scandal much earlier, and why 
hesitated, after CBS and The New Yorker broke the story, 
put the front page.” Those are questions worth posing 
virtually the entire U.S. journalism community. 

Since the story broke, the press has pursued aggressive- 
and with much-needed dose skepticism, the ad- 
ministration attempts lay blame handful soldiers. 


But regrettably and unnecessarily, the facts lay the outer 


edge journalism’s radar screen for too long. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces the winners the 45th annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers Association proud honor the winners the 2003 John 
Swett Awards for Media Excellence. These awards recognize individual journalists, 
publications and stations for their dedication excellence covering education. 


Suzanne Pardington and Kara Shire, Contra Costa Times, for 
Continuous Coverage Education Issues 

Deb Kollars, 7he Sacramento Bee, for Series Single Subject/Theme, 
“Paying for Schools” 

David Scharfenberg, Santa Cruz Sentinel, for Continuous Coverage 
Education Issues 

Teresa Mills-Faraudo and Tim Hay, 7he San Mateo County Times, for News 
Story, pall education” 

The Oakland Tribune, for Series Single Subject/Theme, “Separate and 
Unequal” 

Kelly Davis, San Diego City Beat, for Continuous Coverage Education 
Issues 

Jane Northrop, Pacifica Tribune, for News Story, “Father claims Pacifica 
School District did not protect son” 

Mitchell Naylor, 7he Oakdale Leader, for Series Single 
Subject/Theme, “The Power One” 

Kathryn Baron, KQED-FM Public Radio, San Francisco, for Continuous 
Coverage Education Issues 

Youth Radio, Berkeley, for Continuous Coverage Education Issues 

KQED-FM Public Radio, San Francisco, for Series Single Subject/Theme, 

“The California Report” 

Beth Rimbey and Dan Noyes, San Francisco, for News Story, 
Report: Superintendents’ Salaries” 

KPIX-TV, San Francisco, for Continuous Coverage Education News 

KMEX-TV Univision, Los Angeles, for Series Single Subject/Theme, 
“Club Los Libritos” 


Congratulations the winners 


Barbara Kerr, President David Sanchez, Vice President Dean Vogel, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director Bob Cherry, Associate Executive Director 
Becky Zoglman, Manager, Communications Mike Myslinski, Media Specialist 
California Teachers Association/National Education Association 
www.cta.org 


KNXV-TV, the ABC affiliate Phoenix, for 
handing out party favors. the station’s 


main news anchor, Katie seen “big role model,” 
according her former teacher the Walter Cronkite 
School Journalism Arizona State University. least 
that’s what was quoted telling The Arizona Republic 
local-girl-makes-good piece that traced the development 
career from its early beginnings nearby Scotts- 
dale’s public schools, where she was member the 
Teenage Republicans Society. One can only assume that the 
good professor (as well The Arizona Republic) was un- 
aware how Raml has been using her professional cre- 
dentials support her personal politics. Last fall, for ex- 
ample, she introduced the speaker the “graduation cere- 
monies” the Republicans’ WISH List Campaign College, 
described its Web site offering “high-caliber instruc- 
tion” “how raise money” and “build effective media 
relationships.” This spring, the “professional interviewer 
and anchor” was helping her party again, moderating 
discussion and posing for pictures WISH List fundrais- 


er. (Raml claims she was unaware the political nature 


those events; KNXV says has tightened its rules out- 
side appearances; Raml’s name and photos have disap- 
peared from the WISH List Web site.) 


the HOUSTON CHRONICLE, for acing 
test. When Governor Rick Perry 
Texas announced cheers that the state’s new commis- 
sioner education would the “results-driven” Shirley 
Neeley, cited her impressive performance superinten- 
dent for the past nine years the Galena Park District, 
majority whose students are economically disadvan- 
taged. Among her miracles: the district’s rating had gone 
from “acceptable” (the second lowest) “exemplary” (the 
highest); the number students taking the SAT ACT 
had doubled; percent were going college and stay- 
ing there commendable rate. Alas, the too-good-to-be- 
true numbers were exactly that. After seven weeks chas- 
ing them down, the Rick Casey took them 
apart: not only were some the numbers greatly inflated, 
but some categories had actually declined. the Austin 
American-Statesman graciously observed April edi- 
torial, “We now know those are phony numbers that belie 
the reality thanks Houston Chronicle columnist Rick 
Casey .... this point, one examined claims from 
the governor’s office regarding Neeley’s success Galena 
Park. Maybe wanted believe, looked past the 
red flags We’ve learned that the challenge improve 
Texas education just got bigger.” 


THE OREGONIAN, for trifling with story 
that fell into its May ‘the alternative 
paper Willamette Week contacted Neil Goldschmidt the 
legendary former mayor, governor, and cabinet secretary 
who was now chairman the State Board Higher Edu- 
cation well the firm proposing private acquisition 
the state’s largest utility offer him the chance de- 
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fend himself against the bombshell was ready drop: 
the detailed findings two-month investigation that 
over three-year period beginning 1975, when Gold- 
schmidt was mayor, had regularly had sex with four- 
teen-year-old babysitter. May after Goldschmidt had 
announced his resignation from his 
cause what said was poor health, posted its 
posé its Web site. The next day, new, updated story 
appeared not the Web site Willamette Week but 
rather the pages The Oregonian: Goldschmidt had 
gone that friendly paper and confessed. wasn’t long, 
however, before readers, members its own news staff, 
and such outside news organizations The Seattle Times 


and the Eugene Register-Guard weighed with plenty 


criticism. Among the complaints: that The Oregonian had 
both headline and story repeatedly used the romantic, 
grown-up word “affair” instead such words “rape” 
and “crime” more appropriate the facts; that had cast 
the story gentle (in the words one staffer, “reveren- 
tial”) terms sympathetic the emotional distress Gold- 
schmidt rather than that his victim; that had inaccu- 
rately shortened the reported period abuse less than 
year rather than the three that were documented the 
records. And, last but not least, that had buried the in- 
vestigative achievement Willamette Week sending 
Goldschmidt The Oregonian the first place. short, 
The Oregonian not likely win any prizes for this par- 
ticular scoop. 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE, for unsenti- 

mental progress report the journey 
The fiftieth anniversary Brown Board Ed- 
ucation offered extraordinary opportunity the na- 
tion’s news media and special challenge those 
the South. particular note the work the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune, which, that paper now bluntly re- 
called, had concluded the time the ruling that Brown 
was “bad” decision; 1972, had editorialized what 
has since come see the insensitive, not racist, as- 
sumption that white schools offered the best opportuni- 
ties for blacks. Tracing the profound effect Brown 
New Orleans schools, Brian Thevenot showed richly 
nuanced detail how and why they have become even less 
integrated than been before. Racism and riots, 
white flight and middle-class black flight, misguided plans 
and misinterpreted goals all had played part this 
painful case unintended consequences: now, with stu- 
dent population that percent black and mostly poor, 
the pattern segregation New Orleans has been re- 
versed. further irony, Thevenot’s reporting makes 
clear, that the promise the so-called magnet schools 
threatened new charges segregation this time 
class and ability. Brown, seems, has come full circle; 
the lessons on. 


Darts Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy executive 
editor. Nominations: 212-854-1887. 
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NOT ALL TISSUES 

ARE KLEENEX TISSUES. 
(AND THAT’S 
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box, then it’s not tissue. While 
the subject, just remember that 
Kleenex" brand, it’s adjective, not 
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Babies Battle Zones? 
More journalists these days are choosing both, 
and facing the consequences 


JUDITH MATLOFF 


ike most mothers, Jennifer Grif- 

fin had checklist when picking 

preschool for her daughter 

Jerusalem. The Fox News corre- 

spondent wanted disciplined 
environment. She preferred English- 
speaking teachers. Most important, she 
sought safe location beyond the reach 
suicide bombers. 


- 


= 


Griffin looked one school that 
was popular with expatriates, but 
wasn't pleased that the playground 
faced the street. She ruled out anoth- 
where bomber’s head had rolled 
into the yard. Eventually, she settled 
school whose classrooms seemed se- 
curely set back from the road. But then 
young man blew himself 
“After that, lobbied have armed 
guard placed the entrance,” she says. 
“The parents chip and pay for him.” 
Mothers who cover wars ago- 
nizing lengths balance child-rearing 
and work. It’s tough enough for any 
woman juggle career and babies, but 
add snipers and kidnappers into the mix 
and tricky situation suddenly becomes 
one life and death. Female war corre- 
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spondents readily admit that goes 
against all maternal instincts place the 
most precious thing their lives dan- 
ger. They find wrenching leave their 
children for weeks while they cover the 
front lines. But women swell the ranks 
senior correspondents, growing 
cadre nearly all their forties are 
choosing not relinquish high-profile 
careers just because they have kids. 

War reporting, with its masculine ca- 
chet, shatters the ultimate glass ceiling for 
female correspondents. You prove your- 
self tough the guys. Writing stories 
that could save lives can the most com- 
pelling experience career. Yet the pri- 
mal tie child can present excruci- 
ating pull the opposite direction. 

know this dilemma well. For twenty 
years bounced around the world 
often nasty places, never questioning 
editor called a.m. and said, 
“Get Rwanda.” spent many 
months away from home when cov- 
ered forty-seven countries Africa that 
the man who now husband would 
have fly Angola Ethiopia for 
rendezvous. However, this daredevil 
lifestyle ended after our son, Anton, was 
born. When was just ten days old, 
found myself rejecting prestigious job 
that would have taken Sierra 
Leone and Sri Lanka. gazed down 
breast, and thought, can’t abandon 
this defenseless tiny person. waited 
long have him. How could any- 
thing that might leave him motherless?” 

the days Martha Gellhorn the 
Vietnam War, the tiny sorority female 
war reporters was generally childless. 
Those trailblazers often sought out- 
macho the men, and giving birth wasn’t 
compatible with their lifestyle. Even 
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ha 
decade ago Bosnia, Sheila 
(now CBS News) stood 
‘ 
out the rare mother the 
pack. But that’s changed, with 


husbands willing stay home 
and erosion prejudice against 
women battlefields. For this 
piece, canvased nearly dozen 
mothers who have covered war for British 
and American media places like Bu- 
rundi, Chechnya, and Iraq. “What hap- 
pens with all that were doing 
this for several years and then had ba- 
bies and it’s hard give up,” says Bar- 
bara Demick, whose son was infant 
when she covered the second Palestinian 
intifada for the Los Angeles Times. “Just 
because mother doesn’t mean 
you lose your interests.” 

Some these mothers raise families 
conflict areas such Israel. Others 
spend long months the road cover 
distant wars, and experience the anxi- 
eties separation possible death. 
these women have other 
attractive options, such Paris 


Washington. Some feel 


guilty about their unconventional 
choice. “Every time pack bags for 
trip and every time drive the airport 
fly away from Sylvia [five years old] 
feel completely miserable,” says Robyn 
Dixon, the Johannesburg correspondent 
the Los Angeles Times. “And every time 
step over the threshold plane into 
the hull feel that shiver fate, and pray 
that everything will okay.” 

One the most unbearable incidents 
occurred last summer, when Sylvia 
sobbed hysterically the door, “Don’t 
go! Don’t go!” Dixon left for Iraq. 
was crying too, and had just walk 
away, heart tearing apart,” she says. 


JENNIFER GRIFFIN (left): Covering the heavy fighting Gaza May, and posing with 
her husband, Greg Myre, reporter for The New York Times, their oldest daughter, 


Annalise, and newborn Amelia 


BARBARA DEMICK (above): work bombed-out Sarajevo hotel room 1994, and, 


more recently, with her son, Nicholas, beach South Korea near the demilitarized zone 
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the same time, Dixon and others 
describe sense mission that comes 
with covering war. few women have 
grown hooked the adrenaline rush 
danger. Others hunger for the front- 
page stories that Baghdad promises. 
They worry they would bored with 
more ordinary life. Nearly all say they 
take reasonable precautions. 


war correspondent-mother 

faces issues her male col- 

leagues can avoid. For starters, 

those who breastfeed often 

must wean their babies earlier 
than they like. Ask anyone who’s 
pumped milk imagine doing 
jeep, without clean water hand. 
One correspondent for major Ameri- 
can newspaper learned the hard way 
assignment Chechnya, when she con- 
tracted painful case mastitis after 
her breasts grew engorged. Another suf- 
fered leaking breasts Palestinian 
town, when roadblocks kept her from 
getting home time nurse. “It was 
she recalls. was tempted 
pick the first baby saw and plant 
breasts.” 

Aside from nursing, other work ad- 
justments must made, the most fa- 
mous female war correspondent our 
generation recounts. CNN’s Christiane 
Amanpour says she has greater aware- 
ness danger since the birth her son, 
John, four years ago. She still goes hot 
spots, though. After September 11, she 
spent about three months covering the 
Afghan war and has since done stints 
Iraq, Israel, and the Palestinian territo- 
ries. But she has changed the way she 
works. take more care with persona 
safety since feel have whole new re- 
sponsibility with young child who de- 
pends me,” she says. 

Most the women would agree that, 
after peril, their biggest concern sepa- 
ration. Assignments Afghanistan 
Iraq, for example, typically last least 
three weeks, not several months. can 
take month just get into Chechnya, 
and becoming trapped there for weeks 
distinct possibility. 

Israel, way, seems offer the best 
setup for mothers who cover wars. They 
can breakfast with the kids, Gaza 
cover news, and get home time for 
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NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


Covering Business 
and Economics 


Expenses-paid Four-day Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


Oct. 20, 2004 
Expenses-Paid Fellowships Available 


From Martha Stewart globalization, business and 
economics gets more complicated and interesting 
all the time. And face it, even the most 
experienced business reporters can benefit from 
review basics. This program for print, broadcast 
and online journalists, now its 14th year, 
well-known source accurate, straightforward and 
useful information. Speakers typically come from 
the SEC, the Fed, the Department Commerce, top 
companies, etc. Some topics under consideration for 
2004 include: 

How Read Financial Statement 

Corporate governance after Martha 

Accounting scandals: the cure worse than the 

disease? 

War, politics and economics 

How Trading Works 

into the flood economic information 

Jobs: not enough now, too many soon 

Making globalization hometown news 


Like all NPF programs, this one on-the-record wit 
plenty time for discussion. Fifteen expenses- 
paid fellowships are available qualified 
journalists. Fellowships include airfare, hotel and 
most meals. This very popular program, 
apply early. 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter 
making your case for attending, letter support 
from your supervisor, brief bio, and clip (not 
web reference) VHS audio tape (if 
editor send sample work you've edited). 
Applications will not returned. Applications 
must received p.m., September 10. 
Send applications National Press Foundation, 
Business Program 2004, Connecticut Ave. 
NW, Suite 310, Washington, 20036. E-mail 
Fax 202-530-2855. Call 
for information 202-663-7285. Check out our 
web site, www.nationalpress.org, for more 
information. 


Underwritten grant from 
The Kiplinger Foundation 


The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation. 


dinner. Even then, careful planning 
Fox News’s Jennifer Griffin and 
her husband, Greg Myre The New 
York Times, try not dangerous 
place, like Nablus, the same day. “The 
juxtaposition can little 
Griffin says. “Sometimes will the 
West Bank sitting across from some 
masked gunman. will say, just 
second, have make sure that 
husband will pick daughter from 
preschool one 
ogistics were equally compli- 
cated for Catherine Bond, 
forty-three, when she headed 
CNN’s Nairobi bureau. Her 
was tiny she covered 
Africa’s toughest spots: Sudan, Burun- 
di, Rwanda, Somalia, both Congos, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea. Bond’s husband, 
aid worker, frequently traveled 
Sudan, they tried ensure that both 
were not away simultaneously for more 
than one night. Bond and her camera- 
man perfected the art keeping trips 
more than ten days, and once she 
took her toddler and nanny along 
Uganda. Bond installed the pair 
comfortable hotel suite while she went 
out report. 

The common wisdom war corre- 
spondent circles that given stability and 
loving home good nanny essen- 
tial the kids will turn out all right. 
Preschoolers can remain clueless about 
their environment and don’t ponder why 
mommy leaves the house with flak jack- 
et. Still, some say it’s challenging re- 
main involved with their children while 
the road. Satellite telephones allow 
daily chats, but sometimes children who 
resent the separation refuse take calls. 

Decompressing after trip can 
tough, too, parents readjust from sur- 
vival mode the prosaic. After the in- 
tensity life and death, changing dia- 
pers can seem tedious. Cynde Strand, su- 
pervising editor CNN’s international 
desk, who was formerly based Johan- 
nesburg, says she can easily shift gears 
playing with her five-year-old, Luke. But 
dealing with the local Moms and Tots 
group after one particularly hairy assign- 
ment was another matter. “All the moms 
were talking about how well their kids 
were doing the merry-go-round 
activities,” she recalls. started talking 
about the massacre site had just filmed 
few days ago Ivory Coast and how 
had put cigarette butts nose 
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keep the stench from making vomit. 
Hmmm.” 

Griffin tries hard cocoon her 
daughters. But despite her best efforts, 
the real world intrudes. The elder 
daughter asked why her best friend sud- 
denly left the country (the war). And 
bomb exploded the Moment Café 
down the street from their house. had 
stay calm enough that she didn’t 
feel Griffin recalls. Paradoxically, 
Griffin maintains that raising children 
precisely what keeps her sane after 
hard day filming violence. “The birthing 
process affirms life,” she says. “I’ve found 
sanity the young innocent faces 
children.” 

Another upside the impact writ- 
ing. Several mothers said they were bet- 
ter reporters now, with sharpened in- 
sight into human suffering. They say 
some their best work has been about 
mothers wandering the streets calling 
for their dead children, toddlers who 
witnessed their parents’ executions. 
have taken many incredible pictures 
women and children war and 
hunger that made impact world 
opinion,” says CNN’s Strand, “but 
never really saw those pictures until 
had child own.” 

Those who give the road can feel 
frustrated. did. When two hundred peo- 
ple were massacred Uganda recently, 
Bond’s first reaction was that she had 
get plane. “Then thought, 
breastfeeding and the other 
child has 

Demick, too, feels ambivalent watch- 
ing Iraq from the sidelines. Now based 
Seoul, she was torn between yearning 
Baghdad and feeling that she 
should stay home with Nicholas, now 
four. single parent, she was aware 
that the boy would orphaned she 
were killed, she held back from vol- 
unteering. But what happens war 
breaks out with North Korea? 

Demick pauses, briefly. “I’ve thought 
quite bit about that,” she says. “You 
have make choice.” friend the 
nanny would whisk Nicholas Aus- 
tralia, Manhattan where Demick’s 
mother lives. His passport always 
handy. But Demick would remain be- 
hind, cover the story. 


Judith Matloff teaches war-reporting 
course the Columbia Graduate School 
Journalism. 
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Elizabeth stories puncture our 
preconceptions the suburbs. And she’s getting 
others take closer look their own backyards 


LAURIE KELLIHER 


suburban moms little bit 

and thirteen-year-olds; living 
the cheaper end high- 
price-tag town for the school system; 
balancing job with her husband’s ca- 
reer and the kids’ summer vacations. 
Her Toyota Camry littered with 


lizabeth Llorente like lot 


~ 
5 
a 


Bazooka Joe wrappers and Dunkin’ 
Donuts napkins. She often pops 
listen while she’s driving some- 
times Mendelssohn, sometimes Freddie 
Mercury. But she travels around 
northern New Jersey she documenting 
American suburbia that few others 
recognize, and she reporting some 
the most important race and ethnicity 
stories this country. 
Suburbs always 


the 


most 


CJR 


LLORENTE 


promising place find breaking news, 
but Llorente, who has worked The 
Record, Bergen County, New Jersey, for 
fifteen years (ten them the immi- 
gration beat) has built reputation for 
seeing the stories others miss. American 
suburbs are changing. Once-homoge- 
neous bedroom communities are now 
the destination many new immigrants 
pattern that altering the demo- 
graphics the country and broadening 
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tensions previously confined urban 
centers. Llorente looks underneath the 


roofs these communities and explores 
the lives immigrants they settle 
predominantly white neighborhoods, 
the fears these communities they 
grapple with change, and the relation- 
ships between different minority groups 
they interact with, supplant, and, 
sometimes, compete with one another. 
She has transformed the immigration 
beat The Record from celebrating-di- 
versity story the lifestyle section 
front-page news that reveals the true 
complexity today’s race and ethnic re- 
lations. And she has gotten other jour- 
nalists and newspapers take closer 
look what’s happening their own 
backyards. 


lorente astute observer, 
and her observations are in- 
formed both broad 
knowledge base and keen 
intuition. “She’s able spot 
things very unique way and get 
the raw emotion it,” says Mike Semel 
The Washington Post, former editor 


the same reason everyone else is, and 
they are willing live very crowded 
conditions it,” says Llorente, citing 
one extended family nineteen living 
rented house Hillsdale. “Many 
came initially for jobs restaurants and 
car washes and dry cleaners, and then 
they started get sense the quality 
life here and they realized they could 
bigger part the world they dream 
about and that their kids could 
school with the kids the people whose 
homes they clean. This discovery 
made the past few years.” 


Immigration longer the urban-en- 
clave story was when Llorente’s par- 
ents arrived from Cuba the 1950s. Her 
Manhattan, but otherwise her family 
rarely left their Cuban émigré commu- 
nity Union City, New Jersey. Llorente 
spoke Spanish home; most her 
neighbors were Cuban, were the ma- 
jority her classmates high school. 
Her parents were doting and over-pro- 
tective. When Llorente walked school 
the morning, her mother would dis- 


Immigrants are coming the suburbs 


for the same reason 


Llorente’s The Record. Her stories 
can sparked brief everyday en- 
counters, like man balancing bags 
groceries his bicycle the relatively 
affluent suburb Hillsdale. That image, 
and others like it, suggested the possibil- 
ity immigrants unable meet New 
Jersey’s residency requirements for dri- 
license too poor afford car. 
The observation turned into 3,000- 
word story that ran series called 
“Hispanics Suburbia: Poverty Amid 
Affluence” December 2000. The man 
was part Latin Amer- 
icans living town with growing un- 
documented immigrant population. 
“She picks trends before demog- 
raphers do,” says Susan DeSantis, her ed- 
itor The Record. Spanish-speaking 
family playing suburban park the 
weekend, woman wheeling grocery 
cart home from store night these 
are some the mundane details that tell 
Llorente that immigrants are bypassing 
the traditional gateways urban centers 
and working-class cities and settling 
the suburbs. “They are coming here for 
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everybody else 


guise herself sunglasses and follow be- 
hind her. “As wouldn’t recognize 
own mother sunglasses,” she says with 
laugh. 

When Llorente was fourteen, her 
mother died unexpectedly cerebral 
hemorrhage. The following year her fa- 
ther died heart attack. Llorente went 
live with her brother Lodi, New Jer- 
sey, for school year and then 
aunt’s home Miami before attending 
college the University Missouri, 
where she majored journalism. The 
transitions were difficult. “It was hard 
fall and was cement,” says Llorente. 
“To from house where you are the 
center, all sudden being guest 
someone else’s house, just someone pass- 
ing through.” The experience heightened 
the empathy Llorente brings the sto- 
ries she reports, and her understanding 
the precarious and transitory situa- 
tions many immigrants struggle with. 
appreciate what takes keep your 
spirit storm because you believe 
going end some point and that 
immigrant’s view. suppose also 


contributed interest people who 
are facing hardships and impatience 
with those people and institutions that 
can alleviate hardship and 


1995 Llorente received tip that Al- 
gerian woman who had come the Unit- 
States seeking political asylum had 
been held detention center Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, prison-like condi- 
tions, for about nine months. was the 
beginning investigation that would 
take Llorente inside the Esmor detention 
center and expose the conditions that 
many asylum seekers were subjected 
and the prolonged waits they endured be- 
fore receiving immigration hearing. 
Llorente broke the story, which launched 
investigation U.S. Attorney General 
Janet Reno. (After riot detainees, the 
center was shut down.) The series, 
“Shackled the Land Hope,” won 
George Polk Award. also won Llorente 
national reputation. Since then she has 
been offered jobs The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, and The Wall Street 
Journal offers that have tempted and 
flattered Llorente but offers she has 
turned down, part because she didn’t 
want pull her kids, who were very 
young the time, out their school sys- 
tem ask her husband, environmen- 
tal engineer, relocate the consulting 
business had just launched. She 
comfortable with her decisions. The 
changing tableau New Jersey’s popula- 
tion the sixth-largest immigrant popu- 
lation the country and one the most 
ethnically diverse rich source 
material. One the biggest compliments 
she has received was from editor who 
looked her clips and said, done 
all this from Hackensack?” 


Keith Woods The Poynter Institute 
says the value Llorente’s stories that 
they advance what think know. 
“She’s very good getting ahead 
story, even it’s developing, and reveal- 
ing the complexity it,” said. “The 
Palisades Park story good example 
that.” Palisades Park, working-class 
suburb, had predominantly Italian- 
and Irish-American population before 
Korean immigrants started settling there 
the 1980s. Llorente’s three-part series, 
Tale Two Cultures,” looked the 
tensions between those two groups, 
added the component recent influx 
Guatemalans, and examined the mis- 
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understandings that separated the pop- 
ulations they tried move forward. 
“The series got dialogue going,” says 
Vivian Waixel, executive editor The 
Record. “It got other towns thinking 
about the inevitability immigration 
their suburb and how they were going 
make that adjustment.” 

June, the age forty-three, 
Llorente received career achievement 
award from the Let’s Better! 
Workshop Journalism, Race, and 
Ethnicity, run the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School Journalism. “She’s made 
contributions journalism that have 
really been unmatched,” says the pro- 
gram’s director, Arlene Morgan. “She 
was one the first reporters recog- 
nize the importance reporting accu- 
rately and authentically about changing 
demographics and the impact those 
changes have community.” 

Demographics word often associ- 
ated with Llorente’s work. She pays at- 
tention census figures, but she also 
understands that they don’t tell the 
whole story. “When the census showed 
that there was growing number His- 
panics the suburbs, didn’t tell you 
that the majority those Hispanics are 
she says. know because just 
see lot dark-skinned Hispanics 
the suburbs. there real racial 
component that trend that you can’t 
get from the numbers. you simply say 
that there are more Hispanics 
once exclusively white suburb, that ac- 
tually distortion because then people 
will think, ‘Oh, are becoming more 


open society. Hispanics are now being 


One the challenges Llorente faces 
the suburbs getting old-guard commu- 
nities speak openly about their opin- 
ions and prejudices. “In many the 
more affluent towns you have people 
who measure what they say, and who 
have jobs and move social circles where 
they have measure what they say, 
matter what they are thinking. You have 
just clever and very psychological 
about how you ask things.” Racism may 
camouflaged the suburbs but 
not only recent immigrants but 
many American-born Hispanics and 
non-whites. her series “Diverse and 
which ran this January and 
February, Llorente looked the experi- 
ences minorities who have moved 
upper-middle-class communities New 


Jersey. “Some people hoped that money 
would the equalizer and that they 
could accepted this world. lot 
them are, but many will still experience 
that icy wind, that disapproving look. 
Someone might say something that 
makes them feel small, and then they are 
right back that housing project.” 

Llorente’s work marked can- 
dor, however unpretty, about the fluctu- 
ating state race relations. When, 
“Diverse and Divided,” she looked the 
harsh views some blacks and Hispanics 
have one another working-class Pa- 
terson, people questioned whether she 
should shine spotlight the bigotry 
two groups who historically have 
been the victims prejudice. “This 
new dimension race relations,” 
Llorente says. “It’s longer what the 
Kerner Commission described two 
nations, one white, one black. It’s much 
more complicated than that. need 
hear the conversations people are having 
the beauty parlor, the doctor’s 
office, playing poker, playing dominoes 
because these are the conversations 
hearing, and things will get 
worse don’t understand it.” 


the images the television 

sitcoms that perpetuate 

their stereotypes. And they 

can longer afford re- 
move themselves from the discussions 
race and ethnic relations that have 
marked the evolution this country. 
Nor can the journalists who cover them. 
“Too often,” says Llorente, “when jour- 
nalists write about Hispanics and other 
minority groups, they head straight for 
the barrios, the enclaves, the ghettos, 
and totally miss what happening be- 
yond those tried-and-true places.” 
immigration trends continue shift 
and first and second generations con- 
tinue move the socioeconomic 
ladder, race and ethnicity stories 
found their usual places, and they 
won't the usual story. Immigrants 
and minorities are transforming the 
suburbs distinct ways they are con- 
fronted with their own particular diffi- 
culties. “Minorities and immigrants are 
longer the ‘others’ northern New 
Llorente says. “They are northern 
New Jersey.” 
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Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists and 
photojournalists with least five 
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The Campaign information war fast, deep, 
and fraught with lies. The press must rethink its 
coverage, drown toxic tidal wave 


BRYAN KEEFER 


olitical spin old politics, and tempting view the Campaign version noth- 
ing more than update the same old, same old. Ask dozen reporters about this cam- 
paign season and you'll hear dozen variations recurrent themes: the campaigns are dis- 
honest, the attacks and counterattacks fly nonstop, the wash information dumped the 
press bewildering. Such assessments, though, miss crucial new development: President 
Bush, Senator Kerry, and their operatives are deliberately using cynical combination calculated de- 
ception, speed, and volume exploit the press’s reluctance call lie lie. Rather than sorting through 
the facts and pointing out what true and what not something good reporters are qualified 
too often treat the truth something the reader viewer should able discern from compet- 
ing bits spin. doing so, encourage the candidates mislead the public. And when the “facts” are 
coming from every conceivable angle and around the clock, makes even more unlikely that the press 


will sort through all and render judgment. Bush has taken advantage this like other president 


before him (this how governs, not just how campaigns) and Kerry learning quickly how play 
the game. The rules engagement the campaign trail have changed, and the press must change the 


way covers the race risk drowning along with the voters under toxic tsunami. 
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REWARDING DISHONESTY 


Jim VandeHei The Washington Post re- 
cently did something political reporters 
almost never do: authoritatively de- 
bunked misleading statement po- 
litical operative the same news cycle 
that the statement was made. May 
front-page article about speech John 
Kerry, which the presumptive Democ- 
ratic presidential nominee attacked Pres- 
ident Bush’s Iraq policies light the 
Abu Ghraib torture scandal, VandeHei 
included response from Marc Racicot, 
the chairman the Bush-Cheney cam- 
paign. “Racicot told reporters Wednes- 
day that Kerry relentlessly ‘playing pol- 


itics’ and exploiting tragedy for political 
wrote. “Racicot, for instance, 
told reporters that Kerry suggested that 
150,000 U.S. troops are 
universally responsible’ for the misdeeds 
small number American soldiers 
and contractors. Racicot made several 
variations this charge. But Kerry never 
said this, anything like it” 
VandeHei went explain ex- 
actly how the campaign chairman had 
tried mislead reporters. 

Racicot’s deception typical for this 
campaign season. What stands out 
willingness take apart, 
especially compared other reporters’ 
limp coverage the comment. USA 
Today, for example, simply repeated 
Racicot’s baseless charge. The New York 
Times suggested that Kerry’s comments, 
which quoted context, had “set off 
Mr. Racicot.” 

cover Kerry, know what Kerry 
VandeHei says. “And knew 
that Racicot was leaving out impor- 
tant part the quote that totally under- 
cut what was saying.” But VandeHei 
also acknowledged the dilemma re- 
porters face. “The question how, 
objective journalist, can you call lie 
lie?” says. feel pretty passionate 
about this. the facts show someone 
saying something that lie, should 
say it’s lie.” 

But almost never happens. The tra- 
ditional rules fairness and objectivity 
allow it. Brooks Jackson, the veter- 
FactCheck.org, Web site that verifies 
the accuracy advertisements and 
major statements the candidates, 
says, really going step beyond tra- 


ditional he-said/she-said ‘objective’ 


journalism characterize any public of- 
ficial’s statement being either true 
false, misleading, over the line, 
not the whole story. Where grew up, 
the AP, somebody told big whopper, 
you reported what the whopper was and 
then you reported few sentences 
facts with sources that would lead any 
breathing human being conclude 
was whopper, but you never said was 
whopper.” Yet such implicit framing 
simply drops news consumers into 
maze competing claims often with 
very little connection the truth 
with guidance about how find 
their way out. This sort coverage gives 
politicians incentive dishonest 
misleading, because they are fairly 
certain that they can get away with it. 
Ryan Lizza, who covering the cam- 
paign for The New Republic, put it, “Both 
sides exploit that sort weakness 
journalism journalists’ instinct not 
want take sides, even when it’s some- 
thing they can judge for themselves.” 

Lately there have been glimmers 
realization that something needs 
change. The Washington Post, particu- 
lar, has shown some willingness take 
the candidates’ misleading claims 
they crop (VandeHei says his editors 
“don’t encourage” it), and both the Post 
and The New York Times have run the 
occasional piece devoted how dishon- 
est the candidates are being. But more 
often than not, campaign lies sail into 
the public’s consciousness unchallenged 
the press. 


BRIGHT SHINING LIES 


Deception doesn’t always come through 
the front door. This campaign season re- 
porters confront brand spin that 
tiptoes the edge out-and-out lying 
without making obviously false claims. 
Bush’s presidency has been historic 
this regard, borrowing some the most 
sophisticated and insidious tactics from 
the world corporate public relations 
and making them part the day-to-day 
process governing. Rather than sim- 
ply lying, this White House uses careful- 
crafted language create mislead- 
ing impression make claims that are 
technically accurate but designed pro- 
duce inaccurate conclusions. The idea 
get the administration’s version re- 
ality into news reports and the minds 
voters without contradiction. 


Bush’s standard stump speech, for ex- 
ample, masterpiece misleading 
June the president told the crowd, 
“When passed the child credit help 
families, opponent voted against it. 
When increased the child credit 
help families, voted against it. When 
reduced the marriage penalty, 
voted against it. When created 
lower percent rate for working fami- 
lies, voted against it. When re- 
duced the tax rate dividends that 
helps lot America’s seniors, voted 
‘no. When passed tax relief help 
small businesses, voted The ca- 
sual listener would assume that the pres- 
ident was referring six separate votes 
Kerry against each those programs 
individually. But all the politically 
popular items the president cites were 
contained his two major tax cuts, 
2001 and 2003, which Kerry oppose 

The president then rolled into an- 
other disingenuous attack. think 
see pattern told the crowd. 
“It’s lot easier get ‘yes’ vote out 
him United States senator when 
comes raising taxes. You make sure 
your friends and neighbors understand 
that United States senator, voted 
over 350 times for higher taxes the 
American people.” However, only 
fraction those 350 votes number 
the Bush campaign has been citing 
since March are votes increase 
taxes directly. Rather, the number 
padded with votes various tax mat- 
ters spanning Kerry’s twenty years 
the Senate: votes against decreasing 
taxes, votes trim proposed tax cuts, 
votes against repealing tax hikes that 
were already enacted, and votes favor 
tax cuts that were smaller than what 
Republicans had proposed. Confused? 
That’s the idea. 

Piling such misleading numbers 
top deceptive rhetoric produces 
knot spin that difficult untangle 
but easy quote for punchy 
sound bite. Bush’s “350 votes” claim 
made its way into couple hundred 
print and television reports March, 
April, and May. Not all these reports 
simply repeated the spin, course. But 
poll the National Annenberg Elec- 
tion Survey conducted April and 
early May found that percent 
adults battleground states thought 
was “probably” “definitely” true that 
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Candidates know that they are much 
more likely have their misleading spin 
repeated than have debunked 


Kerry had voted for higher taxes 350 
times. 

second strategy and one targeted 
even more directly the news media 
produce statistics that are technical- 
true but thoroughly misleading. Again, 
Bush has elevated this tactic high art. 
Since taking office, has bombarded re- 
porters with tendentious facts that pur- 
port represent the average benefits 
his tax cuts. For instance, the White 
House produced fact sheet April 
(tax day) touting series such “aver- 
including one that claims that “109 
million American taxpayers will see their 
taxes decline average $1,544.” 
The number apparently tabulated 
dividing the total reduction taxes 
the number filers who got tax cut, 
but exaggerates the benefits most 
Americans received because the very 
large tax cuts for those the very top 
the income brackets. According 
Urban-Brookings Tax Policy Center 
analysis, when the 2001 and 2003 tax 
cuts are fully phased in, the majority 
filers will get less than half Bush’s “av- 
erage.” Despite the fact that reporters 
have seen four years such carefully 
cooked “facts,” Bush’s “average” made 
into number print and television re- 
ports that day. CBS MarketWatch ran 
with Bush’s misleading claim, then 
added, for balance, that “Democrats con- 
tend the first figure skewed big tax 
breaks the top end.” The Democrats, 
this case, are right but the said/she 
said framing does nothing clarify the 
issue for the public. Other coverage was 
even worse. The Associated Press put out 
article quoting the fact sheet without 
any sort contradiction. And Suzanne 
Malveaux informed viewers CNN, 
“Today administration officials are en- 
couraging people and essentially telling 
them the message here that 109 million 
Americans now get average tax break 
more than $1,500.” 

Bush the master, Kerry proving 
adept pupil. April his cam- 
paign launched “middle-class misery 
index” paint dark picture the 
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economy under Bush. The traditional 
“misery index” the sum the unem- 
ployment rate plus the rate inflation 
suggests that the Bush administration 
has done better these indicators than 
the post-World War average. in- 
stead, the Kerry campaign cherry-picked 
few statistics make Bush look bad: 
the costs health care, gasoline, and 
public university tuition; median pre- 
tax income (which conveniently omits 
the benefits the Bush tax cuts); the 
number jobs the private sector 
(rather than the total number jobs); 
and rates bankruptcy and homeown- 
ership (the last which actually posi- 
tive for Bush, and was apparently in- 
cluded for whiff balance). The Kerry 
campaign then added these and con- 
cluded that Bush has the “worst record 
any president” since 1976. course, 
would nearly easy for the Bush 
team pull together its own index, per- 
haps focusing only the last six 
months, make its record look much 
better. 

Yet credulous reporters ran with the 
bogus index. The Boston Globe led 
story with mention Kerry’s invented 
index, completely failing mention the 
actual index and what would show; 
the Los Angeles Times wrote entire 
story devoted Kerry’s sketchy statis- 
tics, noting only that Kerry was “invok- 
ing the phrase” “misery index” while 
failing mention what the traditional 
index showed. 


PUSHING SPIN 


7:40 a.m. May 25, the Bush-Ch- 
eney team sent e-mail reporters 
preview new television advertisement. 
9:44, the Kerry campaign replied with 
e-mail announcing its own confer- 
ence call 10:30 respond what 
anticipated the would contain. And 
10:42, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee sent out e-mail with state- 
ment from Terry McAuliffe criticizing 
the that yet been previewed. 


Such absurd (but typical) games 
one-upsmanship actually began 2000, 
when the Bush and Gore campaigns 
began push the accelerator pre- 
emptive and real-time spin. Before the 
first presidential debate that year, for ex- 
ample, Gore’s campaign distributed 
enormous “prebuttal” claims antic- 
ipated Bush would make. Then, during 
the debate, the candidates’ rapid-re- 
sponse teams published real-time rebut- 
tals their Web sites, ensuring that 
their side story would available 
any reporter tight deadline. 2004, 
however, both sides ramped such tac- 
tics from the outset the general elec- 
tion campaign. The campaigns monitor 
each other and the press around 
the clock. Two staff members Kerry’s 
camp track media coverage overnight 
with the help volunteers. The Bush 
campaign gets its start around 4:30 a.m. 
each day, employing bank TiVo dig- 
ital video recorders sift through tele- 
vision coverage. charge goes unan- 
swered, attack uncountered. The 
New Ryan Lizza puts it, “It 
starts when you wake up; you have these 
e-mails about the latest ads that are 
coming out, latest silly thing the other 
campaign said the night before, e-mails 
about conference calls discuss these 
things. And it’s just accusation, response, 
accusation, response all day long until 
you bed.” 

But dueling e-mails are only one ex- 
ample how Bush and Kerry have en- 
gaged relentless back-and-forth ex- 
changes pace that outstrips many 
journalists’ ability keep up. The candi- 
dates have also attacked and counter-at- 
tacked public with unrivaled speed, 
say nothing loose affinity for the 
truth. For example, consider the Bush 
campaign’s treatment April 
Kerry speech about environmental is- 
sues. the speech, Kerry discussed his 
support for oil and gas drilling “those 
locations where they’re already permit- 
ting” exploration the Gulf Mexico. 
wording was vague, but his 
record not. The Massachusetts senator 


has consistently voted against proposals allow drilling sub- 
stantially closer Florida’s coast than the current limit. But 
student journalist from the University Florida’s Indepen- 
dent Florida Alligator characterized Kerry’s statement indi- 
cating that “he would favor drilling off the coast 
Florida” the only reporter those present who did so. The 
next day, Governor Jeb Bush Florida touted the Alligator 
article reporters, did the Bush-Cheney campaign. Kerry 
and his aides quickly denied the report interviews with 
journalists, press release, and post his campaign 
Neblog, and the Alligator soon issued correction, blaming 
Kerry’s vague phrasing. 

Still, the Bush campaign did its best keep the contro- 
versy alive, publishing press release online stating flatly that 
“Kerry supports offshore drilling which played 
the ambiguity the word “offshore” suggest that Kerry 
might changing his position. Kerry’s campaign then at- 
tacked the false claim one its Weblogs, prompting the 
Bush campaign deny that was wrong its own Weblog. 
The Bush campaign also continued suggest that Kerry 
supported offshore drilling interviews with reporters. Fi- 
nally, Bush gave speech Florida April the envi- 
ronment which said, “As you can see, there ambi- 
guity position drilling off the coast Florida.” 

The press made easy for the president. The AP, for exam- 
ple, first reported Jeb’s attack Kerry, citing the Alligator arti- 
cle, then reported that the Kerry campaign said Jeb was wrong. 


Readers were left find their own way out the thicket. The 


Washington Post provided bit more context, quoting Kerry’s 
original statement, but still treated the matter said/she 
said affair. Without understanding Kerry’s history op- 
posing such drilling, voters could easily conclude that was 
open question whether Kerry would allow drilling closer 
the coastline. Yet for all the sound and fury, this was nothing 
more than phony controversy manufactured political op- 


eratives and amplified reporters caught the speed 


the charges and counter-charges. 
ADDING INTERNET INJURY 


Beyond the ease with which the candidates dissemble and 
skate blithely the next stump, the true innovation this 
campaign the amount digital information that reporters 
now have thrown them. 2000 Gore and Bush discovered 
that e-mail messages were one the most effective ways 
getting their side things reporters, and Dick Polman, 
veteran political reporter for The Philadelphia Inquirer, de- 
scribed the volume communications from the campaigns 
this year having gone “five six notches from 2000.” 
While this easy access information can boon the 
sharpest and most independent-thinking reporters, honest 
assessment the deluge reveals serious downside. 

During the week May 24, addition the 
speeches and personal appearances, the Bush campaign put 
out twenty-five electronic press releases. Not outdone, 
the Kerry campaign produced twenty its own, well six 
entries its Weblog. Meanwhile, the Republican 
National Committee posted twenty-three pieces informa- 
tion targeted reporters its Web site, including news re- 
leases, research briefings, and entries its own “Flog” (short 
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for “fact log”) Weblog. The DNC was 
only slightly less prolific, pumping out 
dozen press releases, along with daily 
“Bush day history” quotations and 
entries its “Kicking Ass” Weblog. 

The candidates and parties have also 
discovered how harness the power 
the Web help reporters write the sto- 
ries the campaigns want written. The 
use the Internet politics former 
Governor Howard Dean Vermont was 
well covered during the Democratic pri- 
mary, but the unwritten story the Web 
far has been its transformation into 
p.r. clearinghouse. Bush’s Web site takes 
this the extreme. features “Kerry 
Media Center” that includes virtually 
everything about the Massachusetts sen- 
ator except his home phone number: 
press releases attacking him, digital 
recordings conference calls with 
prominent Republicans criticizing him, 
and helpful daily quote from cam- 
paign spokesperson blasting him 
specific issue. Reporters searching for 
one side their stories need look 
further. 

Aside from providing their version 
the facts directly reporters, campaign 
Web sites have provided another, subtler 
way spin: gimmicks. For example, the 
DNC has entire Web site 
GrandOldPetroleum.com devoted 
Bush’s record energy issues. help- 
fully calculates “Bush’s Summer Tax,” 
suggesting that somehow Bush has in- 
tentionally raised gasoline prices and/or 
gasoline taxes. also repeatedly suggests 
that gas prices are their highest level 
ever, which true absolute dollars, 
but not when prices are adjusted for in- 
flation, far fairer way making such 
determinations. Yet, partly thanks 
such spin, the DNC/Kerry line gas 
prices has taken the appearance 
fact, making its way into reports the 
Associated Press, CBS, and The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. how about the 
RNC Web site’s “Kerry vs. Kerry” ani- 
mated boxing match, narrated Don 
King, which has Kerry boxing against 
himself. it, King introduces Kerry 
having cast “350 votes for higher taxes.” 
The game has been covered about 
two dozen television and print outlets, 
helping reinforce the GOP’s attempt 
paint Kerry flip-flopper. The Boston 
Herald, for instance, proclaimed that 
“KO’s the junior senator for being 
both sides every issue!” 


NR 
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The campaigns aren’t simply provid- 
ing the press with their positions the 
issues. Increasingly, this tidal wave seems 
have had more subtle and corrosive 
effect coverage. Unless reporters are 
very aggressive deeply informed, they 
are less control the reporter-source 
relationship, and more often simply 
conduits for spin. Polman put it, 
think it’s made the reporting process 
bit more antiseptic, the sense that 
you are not inclined leave your desk, 
travel, get into cab, whatever, then 
you really have to. Basically, you sit 
there and put your hat outside and the 
rain will fall into it.” 

While journalists don’t usually like 
own it, the digital deluge 
clearly shaping coverage. extreme 
cases, reporters have run with press re- 
leases virtually unchanged. More likely, 
though, that gets reporters thinking 
way. USA Today’s Jill Lawrence ex- 
plains the quandary, you can’t just ig- 
nore all, and yet you must. “You real- 
have keep with it, and you also 
really, frankly, have ignore lot it, 
otherwise never get anything 
done. never think for yourself; 
you'd never make any calls your 
own; just caught this end- 
less loop spin.” 

That, course, exactly what hap- 
pens when reporters are overworked 
and precisely what the campaigns 
are hoping for. 


TOWARD NEW TRADITIONS 


While candidates have changed the way 
they approach the media, the media 
have not changed the way which they 
cover the candidates. The press sim- 
ply unprepared deal effectively with 
the new speed, volume, and deceptive- 
ness this campaign. Individual jour- 
nalists, faced with constant deadlines, 
rarely have the time resources 
check the truth candidates’ claims, 
particularly their first reports. The 
pseudo-objectivity created “balanc- 
ing” one half-truth against another 
does nothing help voters make in- 
formed choice. Instead, since candi- 
dates know they are much more likely 
have their misleading spin repeated 
than have debunked, easier 
and more convenient simply say 


2004 


whatever they think they can get away 
with and move on. 

One solution this has been the oc- 
casional bigger-picture articles and 
television segments that provide con- 
text assess the truth candidate ad- 
vertisements. While such stories are 
useful, the problem that, too often, 
they are outside the news cycle and 
thus detached from the spin they mean 
set straight. The first reporting 
particular claim candidate (or 
advertisement) sets the tone for cover- 
age follow. news reporters allow 
candidates make dishonest state- 
ments over and over, one-off correc- 
tives are ineffective. 

The New York Times’s coverage the 
Bush campaign’s misleading assertion 
that Kerry “voted 350 times for higher 
taxes” illustrates the problem. March 
21, the paper ran story about Florida 
rally, which the reporter, Richard 
Stevenson, swallowed Bush’s bait, turn- 
ing the president’s carefully orchestrated 
tap dance that Kerry had “voted over 
350 times for higher taxes the Amer- 
ican people” into what everyone but 
the lawyers would assume this mean: 
that “Kerry had voted 350 times raise 
taxes.” That set the tone for the paper’s 
coverage the issue. March 
story, the Times quoted Vice President 
Cheney repeating the “350 votes” talking 
point, then noted that the Kerry cam- 
paign claimed “that Mr. Cheney ‘cherry- 
picked handful This was 
classic said/she said framing that 
surely left readers the dark. April 
piece Bush that included the 
“350 votes” claim likewise framed 
said/she said. May 12, the paper 
finally ran piece debunking the claim 
the op-ed page. Not until May 
did the paper explain readers its 
news pages that the claim was mislead- 
ing full two months after had first 
written the Bush campaign’s spin into 
the record. This not effectively cri- 
tiquing dishonesty; it’s more like throw- 
ing readers life preserver after the ship 
has already sunk. 

For the media hold the candidates 
accountable today’s campaigns re- 
quires fundamental rethinking how 
approach political coverage. The 
press will need both slow down and 
speed up. 

First, the The notion 
scoop daily campaign reporting 
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anachronism. Stories are matched with- 
hours, not minutes, and the readers 
and viewers pay precious little attention 
who broke what. particular, wire 
service reporters who provide much 
the coverage national politics that 
local newspaper readers see place 
emphasis speed over fact-checking. 
news organizations could take even 
half-step back from the daily sprint, they 
could much better job not just 
fact-checking, but covering politics 
general. 

But must speed well, and 
this requires manpower. One way 
that would create some newsroom 
mechanism untangle the various 
strands spin and deception coming 
from the campaigns. small team re- 
porters back headquarters could pro- 
vide expertise and context reporters 
the field. Such team could use the 
same information technology the can- 
didates are exploiting evaluate cam- 
paign claims real time. They could 
also serve experts particular poli- 
subjects, tracking candidate’s pro- 
posals and how his campaign (or mem- 
bers the other campaign) are misrep- 


resenting those proposals. The profit 
demands the news business make 
such ideas tough sell publishers and 
general managers, but news outlets 
expect provide meaningful coverage 
the candidates, the old model 
lone reporter fighting the good fight 
simply will not work. Readers and view- 
ers, lost the storm the information 
wars, will continue tune out. 

Many the problems political 
journalism are driven the expectation 
that reporters must avoid making ex- 
plicit judgments about the truth what 
candidates say. Instead, reporters too 
often pass the misinformation 
readers, content have “balanced” 
with the “other side” the story. this 
were ever good enough, isn’t anymore. 
Striving for fairness and balance does 
not mean can’t adjudicate the facts. 
When the truth knowable, the press 
should not hesitate point out. When 
not knowable, reporters need in- 
clude anything they can help the read- 
understand given issue situation. 

Journalists should treat candidate 
dishonesty like shooting gallery: every 
time candidate says something mis- 


leading, the press corps should report 
and debunk within their stories, 
and their own voices. leaving 
“news pieces; quoting “ex- 
perts” telling viewers it’s false. make 
informed decisions about the candi- 
dates these days, under these condi- 
tions, the public needs honest report- 
ing, not only about the facts, but about 
how the candidates are misrepresenting 
them. 

one better situated than jour- 
nalists serve judges factual accu- 
racy. The New Republic’s Ryan Lizza 
says, even you don’t work opin- 
ion magazine, “judging what truth 
and what isn’t should part your 
job. It’s really cynical for treat every 
piece spin legitimate argument. 
Some stuff just right and some stuff 
just wrong.” 


Bryan Keefer the assistant managing 
editor Campaign Desk and co-ed- 
itor Spinsanity.org with Ben Fritz and 
Brendan Nyhan, who contributed report- 
ing this story. Their book, All the Pres- 
ident’s Spin, will published August 
Touchstone. 
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LOWERING SHIELD 


Murder Case, Subpoena, and Reporter Ready Jail 
Protect What Knows. Why Did Start Feel Like Dope? 
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on: 602, briefcase. There had been only one 
are ear previous occasion when actually 
ate: lawyer sought testimony re- 
true ing date, counsel, Katherine Hatton, 
formally protested. Hatton politely 
explained the judge that attempt 
force testimony would violate all 
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MARK BOWDEN 


December 2000 pleasant, 

well-spoken young woman made 

strong argument court that 

should sent jail. 

“Your Honor, given the gravity the 
court’s order and the seriousness the 
persistent refusal comply incarcer- 
ation would appropriate remedy 
until the court’s order is, fact, com- 
plied with,” argued Emily Zimmerman, 
assistant district attorney Philadel- 
phia. 

had expected this. fact, had put 
toothbrush bag that morning, 
just case, and warned wife that 


¢ Common Pleas 


purt 0! 
udge, 
president 


Date 


might not home for dinner. 
But didn’t really believe it. was just 
twelve days before Christmas. had 
full line-up cheerful family events 
the coming days and weeks. one 
thing enjoy the luster and admira- 
tion your fellows for boldly defying 
authority the risk going jail, and 
quite another actually jail. 

per reporter, the past twenty them for 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, had never 
felt even remotely threatened the law. 
The newspaper itself was tenacious 
defense its staff. had received sub- 
poenas from time time, but the 
crack legal team had always 
made them vanish. envisioned the 
subpoena species jackrabbit that 
bolted whenever lawyer opened his 
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that was holy, and would unleash ter- 
rible, unrelenting, flaming bombard- 
ment motions, amicus briefs, and ap- 
peals. The poor judge, glimpsing sud- 
den abyss yawning the path his 
brisk, two-day trial, did everything but 
get down and hold the door open for 
exited. Hatton and went out for 
celebratory lunch. 

Experiences like that had given 
false sense security. had assumed 
over the years that virtue some 
obscure clause First Amendment 
law, reporters enjoyed special stand- 
ing American courts. Pennsylvania, 
like many states, had its own shield law, 
which imagined veritable 
fortress. understood it, reporters 
simply could not dragged into legal 
proceedings. considered such protec- 
tions due, vital the practice 
journalism, and deeply rooted law 
and tradition. with lawyers, doctors, 
and priests, journalists have 
found obligation keep certain mat- 
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STAKE: Brian Tyson, with his girlfriend and their two children their 


Philadelphia apartment, while out bail 1998, told his story entirely the record 


ters secret, they are entitled con- 
ceal their sources, notes, and even the 
early unpublished drafts their stories 
right? when received subpoe- 
October that year summoning 
testify for the prosecution the 
murder trial one Brian Tyson, 
thought little it. had written about 
Tyson, and the prosecutors were enti- 
tled whatever they wished with 
printed stories, but forcing 
testify against him was out the ques- 
tion. was tantamount making re- 
porter tool law enforcement. that 
became the case, what person trouble 
with the law would ever talk one? 
Those are the same arguments raised 
contest the recent subpoenas NBC’s 
Tim Russert and Matt Cooper 
the search for whoever illegally dis- 
closed the CIA affiliation agent Va- 
lerie Plame. 

Yet listened the arguments 
over fate court, those certainties 
began crumble. First all, became 
clear that enjoyed strong legal pro- 
tections traditions. Zimmerman’s in- 
dignant presentation made plain that 


the only thing standing between jail 
cell and was Judge Jane Greenspan, 
the Common Pleas Court, whose 
order had defied. 

What was even more troubling was 
that Zimmerman’s argument made 
lot sense. Why should reporters 
enjoy any kind special status before 
judge and jury murder trial? 
young man, Damon Millner, was dead. 
His alleged murderer, Tyson, faced 
spending most the remainder his 
life prison. Important matters were 
stake. the case Plame, mali- 
cious leak has destroyed CIA 
career, and possibly placed her life, and 
that others, jeopardy. such 
cases, the state certainly has com- 
pelling interest any all informa- 
tion that might get the truth. the 
murder trial, prosecutors had every 
right demand testimony. had 
strong professional reason refuse 
such protecting the identity 
source then why shouldn’t pre- 
pared suffer the consequences? 
Tyson’s case, was under obligation 
conceal anything. had sought 


out after his indictment and 


had told his story entire- 


seeking publicity. Why 


was now defying the court 
protect information 
had intended make pub- 
lic? lawyers and the 


were claiming that even 
such nonprivileged infor- 
mation was protected. But 
was going jail over 
one that believed in? 
But backing down that 
point seemed out the 
question. was caught 
web professional fraterni- 
ty. would have been not 
just capitulation, but betray- 
al. had paid more atten- 
tion earlier, would have 
had better idea the is- 
sues stake and might 
have persuaded editors 
avoid this showdown. But 
court that day, 
eyeing the sheriffs with the 
handcuffs dangling from their belts, 
didn’t feel particularly righteous 
heroic admirable, any the other 
grand ways had always imagined 
someone would feel when taking 
stand principle. 
felt like dope. 


rian Tyson shot Damon Millner 
September 23, 1997. Millner’s 
blood Feltonville, once-gen- 
teel neighborhood that now borders 
drug- and crime-ridden district 
North Philadelphia known The Bad- 
lands. had hole his left chest. 
blue steel handgun was tucked the 
waistband his pants. 

Philadelphia homicides and 
there would twenty-five this police 
district alone that year Millner’s 
murder was fairly simple matter. Wit- 
nesses directed the police the as- 
sailant’s house. Confronted there, Tyson 
promptly confessed. was compliant, 
composed, and polite. told the ar- 
resting officers that had fired self- 


defense. 
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was sadly familiar scenario. Both 
shooter and victim were African Ameri- 
can men. Like most city murders, this 
one appeared drug-related. Millner 
was known belong local gang. His 
body proved veritable pharmacopoeia. 
According his friends, before was 
shot had been sitting some steps 
drinking beer and smoking fat mari- 
juana cigarette laced with PCP. Doctors 
the emergency room Albert Ein- 
stein Medical Center discovered clear 
plastic bag his rectum containing 
dozens smaller bags filled with crack. 

The killing was typical was 


streets. saw himself role model, 
pushing gospel optimism, hustle, 
and the unlimited potential hard 
work. When worked his hot dog cart, 
wore tall white chef’s cap and white 
jacket. dubbed himself “The Sausage 
King.” pasted promotional stills from 
his acting appearances the cart, in- 
cluding one which played the role 
O.J. Simpson courtroom re-enact- 
ments for Los Angeles cable sta- 
tion. Neighborhood children started 
calling him 

Tyson knew his case looked bad. 
had regrets about shooting Millner. 


PROTECTIONS FOR JOURNALISTS 


ARE VERY RECENT AND VERY FLIMSY 


cliché. didn’t even make the news. 

the shooter’s house the police found 
variety weapons, pictures Tyson 
posing with them like gangster, and 
nearly $20,000 cash. would never 
have heard the case were not that the 
accused murderer was anything but typi- 
cal. Brian Tyson, thirty-nine, was much 
older than most those caught the 
city’s street drug trade. wore conserv- 
ative suits, voted Republican, lived 
house said owned (it turned out 
owned his father) with the mother 
his two children, and came from 
middle-class suburban background. 
was college graduate (Morgan State 
University Baltimore), and had worked 
for time reporter for The Baltimore 
Afro-American. had spent several 
years Hollywood trying make 
acting career, and had played minor parts 
glimpsed fleetingly security guard 
the slasher movie Candyman II. The 
“gangsta” photos his house turned out 
publicity stills. 

Tyson had abandoned his Hollywood 
dreams 1995 and returned 
Philadelphia, but continued see him- 
self star. was tall and athletic- 
looking, with smooth skin and the small 
regular features model. became 
flamboyant street entrepreneur, operat- 
ing hot dog vending cart day, taking 
formal portraits dance clubs the 
evening, and producing rap music tapes 
for local talent whom then put 
work peddling their music the 


claimed that the younger man in- 
tended kill him. Still, with the circum- 
stantial evidence against him and with 
his confession, believed that unless 
could publicize his version the story, 
would convicted. when his fam- 
ily posted bail after several months 
pretrial detention, Tyson went looking 
for reporter. 

interviewed Tyson five six times 
the spring 1998, phone and 
person. was then living dilapi- 
dated row house South Philadelphia 
with his girlfriend, Maya, and their two 
small boys. was wearing bulky elec- 
tronic ankle bracelet that enabled the 
sheriff’s office keep track his 
whereabouts. explained that his 
troubles began after attended the 
Million Man March Washington 
1995, and came home inspired make 
difference his community. This had 
set him, claimed, collision course 
with Damon Millner. 

Feltonville had once been tight-knit 
middle-class Jewish neighborhood. was 
now mixed bag Mexican, Viet- 
namese, black, Puerto Rican, and Russian 
families. One abandoned corner house 
was used drug shooting gallery. 
Tyson’s block had become the hangout 
for teenage gang, most them from the 
nearby Richard Allen Homes housing 
project, who called themselves “The 
R.A.M. [Richard Allen Mob] Squad.” 

After the march, Tyson targeted the 
gang and the shooting gallery. of- 
fered the gang members, who styled 
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themselves rappers, opportunity 
record music his basement and sell 
the streets, along with T-shirts and 
caps and other merchandise peddled. 
They laughed him. They were already 
making good money. Tyson began 
trying undermine their business. 
harassed the gang’s customers, stopping 
those found wandering his block 
and confronting them. 

sought help from the city, prod- 
ding the police and district attorney’s of- 
fice crack down. did with con- 
siderable skill but little success. guess 
made myself public nuisance,” said 
wryly. 

Tyson said his efforts did provoke 
response, not from the city, but 
from the RAM Squad. member 
the gang tried hold Tyson’s cart 
gunpoint, almost comical mis- 
adventure that ended with Tyson’s 
young employee slapping the gun from 
the would-be robber’s hand. The win- 
dows Tyson’s Chevrolet Blazer were 
shot out. Other gang members warned 
Tyson that Millner, older member 
the group, was going kill him. Instead, 
was Tyson who shot Millner. 

the night the shooting, Tyson 
claimed was confronted several 
gang members the alley behind his 
house. said stood enclosed 
corner the alley and returned fire to- 
ward the street when shots were fired 
him. But friends the victim said Mill- 
ner had been sitting quietly the steps, 
smoking and drinking, when Tyson ap- 
peared the alley and opened fire. The 
latter story had plenty eyewitnesses, 
and was the version events prosecu- 
tors planned present trial. 

All the witnesses were against him, 
Tyson insisted, because they were mem- 
bers friends the gang. visited the 
alley looking for evidence that Tyson 
had been fired upon first. was small 
space, and according Tyson’s story, 
had stood with his back wall 
garages. found bullet marks. One el- 
derly neighbor who had heard the shots 
told that had heard only five 
shots, the number fired Tyson. was 
struck the fact that the first patrol- 
man the scene had found Millner’s 
gun tucked his pants. Would man 
gunfight, shot through the heart, stick 
his weapon his waistband before 
falling down die? 

came believe that Tyson, frustrat- 
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ed, angry, challenged, and frightened, 
had probably fired the only shots that 
night. Both editor, Bob Rosenthal, 
and were enthusiastic about the story. 
Whether Tyson was guilty innocent, 
thought illustrated the tribulations 
life marginal urban neighbor- 
hood, the difficulty forcing change, 
and the tragic consequences one 
man’s determination try misguid- 
not. The story ran over several days 
under the title, HERO VIGILANTE? 

While was not our goal, the story 
helped Tyson’s defense. received 
small grant for legal assistance from the 
National Rifle Association and dona- 
tions from private citizens, and his case 
was picked one Philadelphia’s 
leading criminal trial lawyers. Linn 
Washington, columnist for The 
Philadelphia Tribune, subsequently in- 
terviewed Tyson, and wrote several sym- 
pathetic columns about his plight. For 
many, his case symbolized the struggle 
middle-class, law-abiding people 
against tide violence and crime. 

city prosecutors began preparing 
make their case, they noted some 
small discrepancies between the stories 
Tyson had told and Washington and 
the version had told the police. Clear- 
the strongest argument for the defense 
would Tyson’s own testimony, and 
would help prosecutors discredit him 
they could show had told differing 
versions the shooting. they wanted 
know everything Tyson had told me. 

When the subpoena came, turned 
over the paper’s editors and heard 
nothing more about until the trial date 
approached. was surprised that the 
summons had not gone away, like all the 
others career. several meetings 
with Rosenthal and Katherine Hatton, 
well with counsel from private law 
firm, the discussions involved how, not 
whether, fight the subpoena. The 
lawyers all felt would prevail, but 
the unlikely event that the judge ruled 
against and our early appeals fell short, 
they asked was prepared jail. 

Without hesitation, “Of 
course.” 


reporters defying court orders and 
going jail. Usually the sticking 
point government demand for 
sources, notes, drafts that the reporter 
feels duty-bound protect. Most re- 


porters feel they are not only the right 
when they take this position, but that 
their protection somehow guaranteed 
the First Amendment. 

fact, not. Protections for jour- 
nalists, even when they are concealing 
the identity confidential source, are 
very recent and very flimsy. The only 
time the U.S. Supreme Court has con- 
sidered the matter the 1972 case 
Branzburg Hayes, which concerned the 
predicaments three reporters, Earl 
Caldwell The New York Times; Paul 
Pappas, reporter from New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts; and Paul Branzburg 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Branzburg had interviewed some local 
pot dealers who were converting mari- 
juana into hash home and had refused 
lead the police his sources. Pappas 
and Caldwell had been separately cover- 
ing the Black Panther Party, and had re- 
fused share with the government 
tapes, notes, and files related their 
work. All three cases dealt with the need 
protect confidential sources, but the 
most dramatic was Caldwell’s. 

Earl Caldwell had been perfectly con- 
tent covering golf for the Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Intelligence Journal when 
the civil rights movement suddenly 
made him, talented and experienced 
African American reporter, hot com- 
modity. newspaper upstate New 
York recruited him, and distinguished 
was his reporting race issues that al- 
most four years later was covering the 
most important story the country for 
The New York Times. 

“One the first things discovered 
was that the black groups didn’t trust 
journalists all, even when they 
white,” Caldwell told me. 

The shouted coinmand, “Whites 
out!” was familiar reporters attending 
planning sessions civil rights groups. 
Caldwell would slip his pencil and pad 
into his pocket and sit tight his white 
colleagues left the room, but soon his re- 
ports the Times blew his cover. re- 
members begging not excluded 
arguing, part, that journalist was not 
spy. 

“That sensitized right away the 
whole issue Caldwell says. 
wanted desperately reporter. 
Along with other black journalists, 
would get and argue, don’t work 
for law enforcement. not the gov- 


Black reporters tried walk fine 
line their work during those years, re- 
porting honestly events without be- 
traying their sources. “We Will Not 
Spies Against the Black Community!” 
said posted the National Asso- 
ciation Black Journalists African 
American newspapers around the coun- 
try, signed many prominent black re- 
porters. Before the civil rights move- 
ment, reporters were not always clear 
about that line. was not uncommon 
for investigative reporters share infor- 
mation with the FBI and local police 
effort fight crime and government 
corruption. Caldwell himself sometimes 
did the same when felt involved 
major compromise. 

the months after Martin Luther 
King murder 1968, the country’s 
racial divisions widened. There was se- 
vere rioting many American cities, and 
the provocative voices black militants 
moved from the fringe center stage. 
Caldwell was dispatched Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, home base for the Black Panthers. 

“At their meetings there was lot 
talk about says Caldwell. “Huey 
Newton was trial for killing police 
officer. There was talk taking violent 
action were convicted. first 
night Berkeley went the house 
Eldridge and Kathleen Cleaver, Panther 
leaders, and wound with group 
that was moving large number 
weapons Oakland. wrote the story. 
was about how they would react 
it, and when there was response 
just figured they read The New 
York Times. didn’t dawn until 
later that they had wanted write 
about it. They wanted law enforcement 
know that they were heavily armed.” 

Back New York after writing these 
stories, Caldwell was approached the 
newsroom two FBI agents. They 
wanted more details about the article 
the gun shipment. knew that any 
special access would ever have the 
Panthers would blown was 
known cooperating with the au- 
thorities. And was frightened the 
Panthers. refused. 

The subpoena came when was 
San Francisco, year later. learned 
phone call from the Times bureau 
chief, Wallace Turner. The summons or- 
dered him testify before grand jury 
San Francisco. Caldwell remem- 
bers it, Turner advised him: “You don’t 
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want get involved. Here’s what you 
do. you have Times credit card 
your wallet?” Caldwell did. 
“Just airport,” said Turner. 
“Where should go?” Caldwell asked. 


never been Alaska, right?” 

But Caldwell knew that such tactic 
would only delay his problem. The sub- 
poena sought all notes and tape record- 
ings related his Panthers coverage. 
had been saving everything, planning 
someday write book. had boxes 
stuff. fell into the hands law 
enforcement, the Panthers would hold 
him responsible. was chilling. Cald- 
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“It broke heart,” says. have 
often regretted the loss those files. 
had all that information today, would 
tremendous asset.” 

There was still summons appear 
before the grand jury. The Times re- 
tained law firm San Francisco 
help him fight it, but when Caldwell met 
with John Bates, the lawyer assigned 
his case, was told: “We think you 
should bring all your material and let 
have look it. Some should 
probably turned over the FBI.” 

Caldwell was stunned. This was the 
position The New York Times? 

fact, wasn’t. The newspaper’s ex- 


JOB PICKING THEIR FIGHTS 


well believed was doing work that 
served useful social purpose. America 
was deeply polarized. There had never 
been more important time for inde- 
pendent, honest reporting from the 
front lines this struggle. his experi- 
ence, detailed reporting the Panthers 
and other such groups usually showed 
that there was little reality behind their 
ugly, inflammatory rhetoric. The most 
significant step toward revolution made 
the Panthers Oakland was their 
free preschool breakfast program. Law 
enforcers amplified the worst, most 
threatening side the organization. 
Caldwell believed his reporting was 


helping calm things, keeping lines 


communication open across growing 
racial divide. 

But the prosecutors had 
motives for seeking Caldwell’s files. 
the Panthers were building 
and intended attacks the police, law 
enforcement was duty-bound re- 
spond. Information from Caldwell’s files 
might avert such attacks and spare lives. 

Caldwell saw the U.S. attorney’s 
point. had information that might 
help prosecutors put Panthers behind 
bars. But also understood the cost, 


both his newspaper and himself, 


cooperated. resolved would not 
let his files fall into government hands. 
Much pained him, and Times 
staff assistant shredded his notebooks 
and file folders, unspooled all his 
tapes, filled two tall trash cans with the 
material, and burned it. 


ecutive vice president, Harding Ban- 
croft, flew San Francisco. the 
evening before Bancroft arrived, Cald- 
well met with other African American 


journalists and they decided ought 


have his own lawyer. The interests the 
newspaper were not necessarily identical 
his own. They drove around San 
Francisco late that night looking for the 
house Anthony Amsterdam, promi- 
nent law professor Stanford Universi- 
who had made his reputation fighting 
against the death penalty. 

“It was quite scene,” says Caldwell. 
“Three four black guys beat-up 
car wandering around the white suburb 
Los Altos, worried that the police 
were going stop us. found the 
house after midnight. Amsterdam’s wife 
got and made coffee. Tony came 
down his bathrobe.” 

Amsterdam listened. Caldwell men- 
tioned the meeting scheduled with Ban- 
croft and Bates the next day. 

“You home,” said Amsterdam. 
“You don’t that meeting. go.” 

Amsterdam would represent Caldwell 
without fee for the rest the legal bat- 
tle, which went all the way the 
Supreme Court. The Times backed Cald- 
well the whole way, although Bancroft 
did try, without success, persuade him 
testify before the grand jury about in- 
formation the stories that had been 
published. 

Caldwell never went jail, but the 
issue stake his contempt case 
prompted the Supreme Court an- 
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swer the question: Should journalists 
allowed withhold sources and 
notes from the courts? The justices said 
no. 

“We are asked grant newsmen 
testimonial privilege that other citizens 
not wrote Justice Byron White 
for the five-to-four majority. 
decline do.” 


the eyes those who enforce the 
law, the demand for journalistic priv- 
ilege simply arrogant. Stephen 
Bates, lawyer who worked the 
staff the Whitewater independent 


counsel and who now literary editor 


The Wilson Quarterly, writes: “Just 

journalists contend that their public 

service (like that doctors and 

lawyers) warrants testimonial privi- 

lege, so, times, accountants, psy- 

chics, veterinarians, 
pists, and plenty others.” The truth 
that such testimony often comes 
cost, including betraying those who 
would prefer that the person summoned 
remain silent. The First Amendment 
protects freedom the press, but 
doesn’t absolve from all civic responsi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless, enforcing contempt or- 
ders against stubborn journalists has 
been self-defeating for law enforcers. 
The resulting controversy turns re- 
porters into heroes and usually increas- 
the sales viewership their news 
organizations. 1848, when John Nu- 
gent, reporter for The New York Her- 
ald, refused tell Congress who had 
given him draft copy secret U.S 
treaty with Mexico, was held con- 
tempt and locked one the Senate’s 
committee rooms. The newspaper dou- 
bled his salary and continued 
write stories with the dateline “Custody 
the Sergeant Arms,” with whom 
went home every night for warm meal 
and comfortable overnight lodging. 
After month this, the Senate let Nu- 
gent go, for “health reasons.” 

1957 Marie Torre, gossip colum- 
nist for The New York Herald Tribune, 
was sued Judy Garland after quoting 
anonymous CBS executive saying 
that the petulant star was depressed be- 
cause she had grown fat. (This turned 
out true; Garland was addicted 
diet pills the time and difficult 
emotional straits.) The actress claimed 
was lie and breach her contract 


with CBS. She sued the network, too, 


and subpoenaed Torres, demanding 
know which network boss had been 
talking behind her back. Torres argued 
that her career would ruined she 
revealed the source, and went jail for 
ten days. She was deluged with fan mail 
during her prison stay, and later said 
that the episode was the best thing that 
had ever happened her career. 

But during the turbulent sixties, the 
subpoena problem went from occasion- 


and amusing epidemic. Reporters 


all over America were seen eyes and 
ears into worlds that law enforcement 
had trouble penetrating. During the trial 
the Chicago Seven, who were accused 
inciting riots during the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention, federal subpoenas 
were received the major net- 
works, Time, Life, Newsweek, and all four 
Chicago’s newspapers. 

civil libertarians, this enforced 
collusion between journalism and the 
state seemed menacingly authoritarian. 
They took heart curious “concur- 
ring” opinion the Branzburg case 
Justice Lewis Powell. Powell had 
voted with the majority, but only half- 
heartedly. called the decision “limit- 
ed,” and then argued that reporters 
have constitutional privilege all but 
the most narrowly defined circum- 
stances: 


“The Court does not hold that news- 


men, subpoenaed testify before 
grand jury, are without constitutional 
rights with respect the gathering 
news safeguarding their sources.” 

Since there specific mention 
any such “rights” the Constitution, 
Powell’s line, backhanded way, set 
the first legal precedent for some kind 
protection. called for cases like 
Branzburg’s, Pappas’s, and Caldwell’s 
weighed “case case” basis, and 
said judges had strike proper bal- 
ance between freedom the press and 
the obligation all citizens give rele- 
vant testimony with respect criminal 
conduct.” 

dissent the court’s fiery liberal, 
William Douglas, elaborated the 
concept: 


The press has preferred position 
our constitutional scheme, not en- 
able make money, not set 
newsmen apart favored class, but 
bring fulfillment the public’s 


sential informed decisions 
There higher function per- 
formed under our constitutional 
regime. Its performance means that 
the press often engaged projects 
that bring anxiety and even fear the 
bureaucracies, departments, offi- 
cials government what the 
court sanctions today becomes settled 
law, then the reporter’s main function 
American society will pass 
the public the press releases which 
the various departments govern- 
ment issue. 


Caldwell lost his appeal, but the case 
established first tenuous pretext for 
constitutional journalistic privilege. The 
immediate effect the ruling was open 
porters went jail the next eight 
months for refusing cooperate with 
prosecutors. Responding the on- 
slaught, many state legislatures acted 
strengthen existing journalist shield laws 
enact new ones. When Branzburg 
was decided, only seventeen states had 
shield laws one them was Pennsyl- 
vania, whose law dates back 1937. 
Today thirty-one states and the District 
Columbia do. Federal courts have 
strengthened the tenuous precedent set 
the opinions Powell and Douglas. 
Since 1972 eleven U.S. circuit courts 
have recognized journalists’ privilege, 
some them repeatedly. Federal rules 
criminal procedure outline strict lim- 
its for seeking the testimony re- 
porters. There has not been direct con- 
stitutional showdown the question 
because First Amendment lawyers have 
been unwilling put this jerrybuilt 
framework the test. 

while there has been substantial 
progress, reporters have nowhere near 
the safe haven most think they have. 
most states, even many with shield 
laws, reporters can compelled tes- 
tify and even reveal confidential 
sources. the words Caldwell’s edi- 
tor the time (and eventually mine), 
Eugene Roberts Jr., who went from 
national editor the Times editor 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, then manag- 
ing editor the Times, “Other than 


state shield laws, there’s nothing pro- 


tect reporters any way. Either you 
testify, keep quiet and jail. The 
strategy has been resist the point 
where kind becomes pain the 
ass, the theory that prosecutors and 


judges will eventually give up.” 


eporters must protect confiden- 
tial sources, and would 
thing for such principle 

enshrined constitutional 
law. Until is, reporters would ad- 
vised know more than did that 
morning 2000. 

The strongest thing had going for 
was ruling from the Judy Garland 
lawsuit. Even though the reporter, 
Marie Torre, had been locked for re- 
fusing reveal her source, the case 
produced ruling that set guidelines 
for summoning journalist testify. 
described two basic criteria: The ev- 
idence sought must critical the 
case hand, that is, more than just in- 
teresting, relative, useful. The evi- 
dence sought cannot obtained else- 
where. 

Judith Rubino, the lead prosecutor, 
would have hard time meeting those 
criteria the Tyson trial. best, 
testimony could used help im- 
peach Tyson’s, hardly the evi- 
dence murder case with numerous 
eyewitnesses. Rubino’s team neverthe- 
less argued that Tyson’s testimony 
would “central” the case, any 
testimony that cast doubt would 
critical. They were only slightly bet- 
ter off the second point. Since Tyson 
was going testify, could ques- 
tioned about what told and Linn 
Washington the Tribune (who also 
had been subpoenaed), and his testimo- 
could compared our published 
stories and statements gave the 
police. Forcing Washington and 
give our notes and testify might 
broaden their chances impeaching 
Tyson’s testimony, but was not the 
only way. 

Pennsylvania’s venerable shield law 
was unclear. once offered strong pro- 
tections but has been progressively 
weakened. The statute protects re- 
porters from having disclose “the 
source any information,” and upon 
those five words the legal battles have 
raged state. 1963 case Taylor 
Pa.) involving reporters the once 
great, now deceased Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, the state Supreme Court gener- 
ously established that those five words 
meant not just human sources but all 
the raw material reporters amassed for 
story (notes, tapes, photographs, docu- 
ments, etc.). The pendulum swung 
the opposite direction 1987 libel 
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case (Hatchard Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co.) which auto dealer 
sued after was criticized local 
documentary. Hatchard sought out- 
takes from interviews done for the pro- 
gram effort show that reporters 
had deliberately distorted the report. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court ruled 
his favor, arguing that the critical 
phrase “the source any information” 
was meant protect only secret sources 
information. There were scores 
rulings Pennsylvania and other states 
that fell somewhere between those 
two extremes, but clear precedent. 
case, Judge Greenspan was free 
pick and choose. 

Common sense can the first casu- 
alty these legal battles. Media lawyers 
tend see themselves defenders dug 
behind fragile wall, fending off all 
assaults. There strong financial in- 
centive fight, both discourage pros- 
ecutors from trying, and prevent 
notes, outtakes, and early drafts sto- 
ries from becoming public. make 
accusation libel stick, for example, the 
injured party must prove that the infor- 
mation printed broadcast was not just 
wrong, but deliberately wrong. Plain- 
tiffs’ lawyers want know how re- 
porters and editors weighed, shifted, and 
edited information before publication. 
Such raw materials can extremely 
damaging libel cases. the protec- 
tion newsroom information has be- 
come first priority. Any successful legal 
effort wring such material from 
newsroom potentially worrisome, be- 
breach the walls. 

The problem with this standoff, which 
think defines the current state things, 
that sometimes has little with 
journalism. case involved none the 
high principles behind Caldwell’s. had 
confidential information protect. 
Brian Tyson had come seeking 
publicity, and everything told was 
the record. What troubled was 
both the idea going jail for good 
reason, and refusing civic duty 
the murder trial. stand “princi- 
ple” was fact just part the newspa- 
per’s effort discourage such subpoenas 
the future, help the Inquirer make it- 
self “pain the ass.” 

The suspense didn’t last long. After 
listening arguments from both the 
prosecution and defense for few min- 


utes, Judge Greenspan decided hold 
Washington and contempt, but 
declined send jail. don’t want 
make reporters into martyrs,” she 
said. 

Instead, she levied $100-a-minute 
fine each for the duration 
the trial, penalty which case 
would eventually total $60,000 (which, 
thank goodness, was assumed the In- 
quirer). 

did testify, but only about matters 
published story. the witness box 
paged through printouts the story 
after each Judith Rubino’s questions, 
checking see what had written. the 
answer her question was not the 
story, declined answer. 


“Did [Tyson] ever indicate you that 
had taken money from some 
these 

respectfully decline answer.” 

“Did you ever indicate the article 
that said that you?” 

“No, did not.” 

“Do you have any independent rec- 
ollection whether not told 
you that?” 

respectfully decline answer.” 


And went. Rubino took re- 
calcitrance stride. She big, smart, 
brassy woman who, after three decades 
the cesspool Philadelphia crime, 
isn’t fazed much. her eyes, Tyson 
had taken upon himself the authority 
execute Philadelphia citizen who, 
while not altogether innocent, was enti- 
tled full protection the law. Rubi- 
wanted Tyson put away for murder. 
She knew had told differing versions 
his story around town, and she want- 
the jury able compare them. 
She never said much, but felt she 
saw and phalanx First 
Amendment lawyers insufferably 
elitist. Her attitude suggested, Get over 
it. 


the end, our testimony was in- 
significant. When Tyson took the 
stand impressive his gray pin- 
striped suit, the picture decent, 
law-abiding man who had been driven 
kill self-defense quickly de- 
molished the good visual impression. 
was dismissive and impatient even di- 
rect examination, treating his own 
lawyer contemptuously. cross-exam- 
ination was indignant and argumen- 
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tative. appeared slippery, hostile, and 
arrogant. 

refused give Rubino straight 
answers, even innocuous questions. 
When she asked him explain what 
had been doing the hours before the 
shooting, Tyson said dismissively, was 
house, living.” 

Rubino prodded. asking you, 
over the course the last three years, 
have you had occasion think about 
what happened that day?” 

never tried think about what 
happened before the incident when they 
tried kill me.” 

came across precisely the sort 
self-righteous soul who would, after 
months frustration, shoot one his 
murder the third degree. Greenspan 
was not generous with him she 
had been with me. She sent him 
prison for ten thirty years. 

think, retrospect, should have 
promptly answered all the prosecutors’ 
questions and showed them notes. 
The newspaper would have been better 
off. The Inquirer appealed case 
den Pa.) all the way the state 
Supreme Court and lost. now stands 
permanent setback for the Pennsylvania 
shield law, and further erosion the 
sweeping interpretation Taylor. And 
for what? had nothing protect. In- 
stead contesting every subpoena that 
arrives, newspapers should better 
job picking their fights. the Plame 
case, isn’t clear yet why the special 
grand jury wants question Russert and 
Cooper. But unless they have made 
promises confidentiality someone, 
their duty cooperate. case, 
simply agreeing answer prosecutors’ 
questions would not have compromised 
any journalistic principles, would have 
cost the newspaper next nothing 
doubt would have been summoned 
the trial), and there would now 
Bowden Pa. sway future rulings 
the subject. 

would have lost chance play 
hero for day, but would have done 
duty citizen, and that would have 
been that. 


Mark Bowden national correspondent 


for The Atlantic Monthly and author 


Black Hawk Down and Killing Pablo. 
collection his magazine writing, Road 
Work, will published this fall. 
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Judith Miller it, but she’s hardly alone. 
reporters who now wish they'd kept their distance 


How Chalabi Played the Press 


out bad bars 
waiting for sources 
tradition jour- 
have been 
too worried the non-arrival En- 
tifadh Qanbar, the spokesman for the 
Iraqi National Congress’s Washington 
office. Still, had moved our meet- 
ing several times and had lot 
questions ask him, especially about 
lengthy confidential memo had 
submitted Congress June 2002. 
The memo outlined something called 
the Information Collection Program, 
INC operation that now appears 
have provided bogus information 
about Saddam Hussein’s weapons 
and terrorist connections the 
American government and the 
press the run-up the Iraq war. 
had never met Qanbar before and 
raise him his cell phone, 
began worry that might be, clas- 
sic sitcom fashion, booth the 
other side the bar. When walked 
into the room, though, wasn’t hard 
spot. His glossy coif, well-cut blazer, and 
open-neck black shirt stood out among 
the khakis-and-cell-phone-holster crowd 
from the nearby Pentagon. 
Qanbar apologized for being late, then 


DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 


Ramen 


ordered beer and promptly got his 
cell phone Baghdad for extended 
conversation Arabic. could only pick 
out few words, including “Chalabi,” 
and “Bremer.” The last name was 
followed rough laugh, joke had 
been told the other end the line 
and not nice one. That impression was 
confirmed when Qanbar got off the 


phone and began extended rant 
about the failings Paul Bremer, 
head the Coalition Provisional Au- 
thority Baghdad, who Qanbar 
maintained was working with the CIA 
and State Department crush the 
INC the behest Arab potentates 
fearing its political rise. With some 
difficulty, managed steer 
attention the memo had sent 
Congress, and list contained 
108 news stories that, the INC said, in- 
cluded “product” supplied its In- 


formation Collection Program. “Yes, 


this memo has become quite famous,” 
said with wry smile. 

Yes has. fact, perhaps list 
reporters has commanded such at- 
tention Washington since Richard 
Nixon compiled his enemies list 
more than thirty years ago. the 
months since the INC list was made 
public story Jonathan Landay, 
senior national correspondent for the 
Washington bureau Knight Rid- 

der, has taken almost emblemat- 
quality. Reporters appearing the 
list rail against the injustice their in- 
clusion. Those who didn’t make the cut 
congratulate themselves anew for resist- 
ing the lure the INC and revel the 
schadenfreude watching others’ once- 
envied scoops turn ashes. What few 
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have done, would appear, take the 
time read all the stories. 

did. The first thing that became ap- 
parent was that the list bit 
hodge-podge. The 108 stories 
tween October 2001 and the end May 
2002, period when the INC was labor- 
ing mightily make sure that America’s 
burgeoning “war terror” reached 
the heart Baghdad. Still, about quar- 
ter the articles have little with 
the INC’s agenda promoting the 
ouster Saddam Hussein; some even 
raise questions about evidence supplied 
the INC. The balance the stories, 
however, advanced almost every claim 
that would eventually become the back- 
bone the Bush administration’s case 


Drogin the Los Angeles Times, who re- 
ported extensively Iraq before the war. 
Some Brits, course, point the finger 
back across the pond. “The American 
media has big questions ask says 
Jamie Dettmer, former foreign corre- 
spondent for the Times London and 
columnist for The Washington Times who 
now lives the U.S. “I’ve been utterly ap- 
palled the lack skepticism about this 
entire Iraq project and the war terror- 
ism” the press. Then again, Dettmer’s 
name the list. “Complete bollocks!” 
shouted when told his inclusion. 
That reaction sums the feelings 
Dettmer’s 
Hitchens well. Though Hitchens was 
and remains avid supporter the 


INC general and their knowledge 
the Information Collection Program 
particular. Some, like The New York 
Judith Miller, who has become 
the poster child (somewhat unfairly, 
view) for all that was wrong with the 
press the run-up the Iraq war, did 
not call back. Most others were willing 
talk about the list either the record 
background. Some spoke length 
dissertation Iraq, which covered 
everything from the importance 
Ataturk why radical Jihad was more 
like Nazism than Stalinism. Others were 
more terse and tetchy. Jim Hoagland 
The Washington Post, who has champi- 
oned the INC for years, abruptly hung 


‘The INC’s agenda was start war, and the really 
damaging stories came before people were questioning things. 
They did really sophisticated job’ 


for war, including Saddam Hussein’s 
contacts with Qaeda, his attempts 
develop nuclear weapons, and his exten- 
sive chemical and bioweapons facilities 
all which are now grave doubt. 
Similar stories appeared earlier and later, 
but this nine-month period following 
the terrorist attacks 9/11 was crucial 
creating the perception that the Iraqi 
dictator was grave threat the 
“The INC’s agenda was get into 
says Helen Kennedy, reporter for 
the New York Daily News, whose name 
appears the list. “The really damaging 
stories all came from those guys, not the 
CIA. They did really sophisticated job 
getting out there.” 


FINE FELLOWSHIP 


The list includes articles from nearly 
every blue-blooded news outfit Amer- 
ica, including The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, The Wall Street Journal, 
The New Yorker, Vanity Fair, Time, 
Newsweek, The Atlantic Monthly, Min- 
utes, USA Today, the New York Daily 
News, UPI, and Fox News. also contains 
numerous stories from the British press. 
think something that hasn’t gotten lot 
attention how [the INC] used the 
British press plant lot this stuff, 
some pretty outlandish,” says Robert 


INC and Chalabi his writings for Van- 
ity Fair, Slate, and other publications, 
insists the list. “As 
friend the INC say “What the fuck 
Hitchens says rarely used INC- 
supplied defectors sources, and never 
for WMD stories. Mark Bowden, nation- 
correspondent for the Atlantic, and au- 
thor the best-selling book Black Hawk 
Down (as well article page 
the magazine you are holding), had 
similar reaction. Bowden acknowledges 
using the INC locate defectors for his 
May 2002 Atlantic piece “Tales the 
but notes that his story had 
nothing with WMD secret terror 
camps. fact, Bowden says actively 
rebuffed attempts INC people steer 
his story that direction. “It was very ob- 
vious they were selling something,” Bow- 
den says, “and wasn’t particularly inter- 
ested what they were selling.” Bowden 
says has reason question the 
lurid stories told him INC-supplied 
defectors about Saddam Hussein’s cruel- 
ty, but adds that “to the extent makes 
appear was duped some way the 
INC, like being that list and 
don’t think that’s true.” 

all, called wrote about forty 
reporters whose names appear the 
list ask about their contacts with the 
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before calling back apolo- 
gize graciously. Almost all played down 
the INC’s role influencing their stories 
and said they were aware the group’s 
agenda regime change, and included 
disclaimers that effect their work. 

Nonetheless, review the list shows 
that the Information Collection Pro- 
gram succeeded heavily influencing 
coverage the Western press the run- 
the war. report issued the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency last fall con- 
cluded that almost all the information 
given the government through the 
ICP and its roster defectors before the 
war was useless but nonetheless the 
information received prominent play 
our leading newspapers, magazines, and 
television newscasts. asked Qan- 
bar about the program’s the 
media before the war, shrugged and 
responded: “We did not provide infor- 
mation. provided defectors. take 
position them. It’s you re- 
porters decide they credible 
not.” 


PAYING FOR INFORMATION 


The roots the Information Collection 
Program lie the 1998 Iraq Liberation 
Act, which the U.S. authorized $97 
million for various programs designed 


a 
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promote “democratic reforms” the 
country. Ahmad Chalabi and his conser- 
vative allies Congress played central 
role the passage the act. that 
time, Chalabi’s INC, which was formed 
with American sponsorship after the first 
Gulf War, had already established some- 
thing spotty record with the CIA and 
the State Department. Nonetheless, over 
the next two years $35 million went 
seven opposition groups, with about 
$17.3 million that going the INC 
(in all, the INC would receive about $33 
million from the government between 
March 2000 and May 2003). According 
State Department audit, the initial 
grants were intended help the INC es- 
tablish radio and television broadcasts 
into Iraq, and “implement public in- 
formation campaign communicate 
with Iraqis inside and outside Iraq and 
also promulgate its message the in- 
ternational community large.” Accord- 
ing March letter from Senators Carl 
Levin and John Kerry asking the General 
Accounting Office investigate the INC, 
the terms the group’s agreement with 
the State Department strictly barred the 
INC from “attempting influence the 
policies the United States government 
Congress, propagandizing the 
American people.” The letter asks the 
GAO determine any taxpayer funds 
were used obtain media exposure for 
defectors transport them meet- 
ings with American journalists. Laura 
Kopelson, GAO spokeswoman, said the 
agency would examine the charges 
part larger investigation into govern- 
ment spending Iraq, which would get 
under way this summer. 

There little doubt that influencing 
public opinion through the American 
and European media was always central 
the INC’s mission (of the 108 stories 
Qanbar’s list, fifty appeared U.S. 
news outlets). One the first uses for 
the Iraq Liberation Act funds was hire 
the giant public relations firm Burson- 
Marsteller. Burson-Marsteller’s INC 
team was led Gavin Grant, London- 
based managing director. Levinson did 
not return calls seeking comment, but 
Ken Rietz, Burson-Marsteller’s chief op- 
erating officer, said the firm represented 
the INC for about three years, with the 
contract discontinued July 2003. Rietz 
described the work setting meet- 
ings with journalists and talking with 
members the media behalf the 


INC. declined disclose how much 
the firm was paid. 


FOLLOWING THE MONEY 


From the start, the INC’s relationship 
with the State Department over the Iraq 
Liberation Act funding was strained. Ac- 
cording Allen Kieswetter, who had 
role overseeing the funding from 2000 
July 2001 deputy assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern Affairs, the State Depart- 
ment was very skeptical about the Infor- 
mation Collection Program. “We agreed 
with great deal reluctance and 
put many safeguards could,” 
Kieswetter said. The INC claimed the 
program was develop information for 
their broadcasting and publishing ven- 
tures, but Kieswetter said viewed that 
fig leaf. think everyone always as- 
sumed that [the ICP] was far broader 
than that.” Given the covert nature the 
program, recommended that 
transferred out the State Department. 
“We really the intelligence busi- 
ness,’ says Kieswetter. The State Depart- 
ment also had difficulty tracking how 
ICP money was being used. May 2002, 
State dropped funding for the program. 
The problems with the information 
program had caught the full attention 
members the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Patrick Leahy Vermont, 
then the chairman, put the INC’s money 
hold and asked the subcommittee 
foreign operations conduct full soup- 
to-nuts review the program. The com- 
mittee’s staff held series meetings 
with Chalabi, Qanbar, and other INC op- 
eratives, asking about the specific pur- 
pose the information program and 
how the money was being used. Accord- 
ing people involved those meetings, 
the answers were vague. The program 
was supposed beam news into Iraq 
through its “Liberty TV” network, for ex- 
ample, but was unclear the signal 
could picked inside the country. 
The program also put out opposition 
newspaper, Mutamar, but 
available inside Iraq except the Inter- 
net. The most controversial part the 
Information Collection Program was its 
intelligence-gathering operation. Senate 
investigators were told people the 
State Department that the INC was 
handing out cash the field and saying 
couldn’t account for the money because 
there were “no receipts” intelligence 
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work. “This was clearly ill-conceived, 
poorly managed program that received 
money largely because its political 
connections,” says Tim Rieser, the minor- 
ity clerk for the Foreign Operations sub- 
committee. “The Congress responsible 
for the money and our question was 
are getting for that 
June 26, 2002, effort an- 
swer that question and free the INC’s 
funding, Entifadh Qanbar submitted his 
lengthy confidential memorandum 
the Foreign Operations subcommittee 
describing the purpose and practices 
the Information Collection Program. 
The program, the memo stated, was “de- 
signed collect, analyze, and dissemi- 


media. general, Qanbar declared, the 
memo had been written get the State 
Department off the INC’s back and 
prove that the group was producing 
something value. When asked specif- 
ically about the story list, Qanbar said 
that the memo had been prepared oth- 
ers the INC and that had merely 
signed it. Where had the story list come 
from? Qanbar said sure; the In- 
formation Collection Program was sepa- 
rate from his office. Who was charge 
it? Qanbar shrugged. “Aras,” said. 

“Aras Habib?” asked. “Yes,” Qanbar 
replied. 

week before our interview Habib 
(sometimes referred Aras Karim 


duce Isikoff Sabah Khalifa Khodada, 
Iraqi army defector who claimed 
know about secret training camp near 
Salman Pak, twenty miles south 
Baghdad, where Hussein was training Is- 
lamic extremists. “It was me, Brooke, 
and about nine Isikoff recalls. 
“The defector didn’t speak English and 
really didn’t know what make the 
whole thing have any way evaluate 
the story didn’t write about it.” 

The INC found more receptive au- 
dience The Washington Post. Octo- 
ber 2001 the group brought Khodada 
meet Jim Hoagland, associate editor and 
chief foreign correspondent for the Post, 
who wrote column using the defector’s 


The possibility that Iranian spy was 
managing the Iraqi defector 
some reporters the list with anxiety 


nate” information from Iraq. “Defectors, 
reports, and raw intelligence are cultivat- 
and analyzed and the results are re- 
ported through the INC newspaper [Al 
the Arabic and Western 
media, and appropriate governmental, 
nongovernmental, 
agencies.” Specifically, the memo contin- 
ued, ICP information was given 
William Luti, deputy assistant 
defense, and John speciai as- 
sistant for national security for Vice Pres- 
ident Dick Cheney. The memo contained 
their direct phone numbers. also in- 
cluded summary ICP product cited 
major English-language news outlets.” 
This was the list 108 stories. 

After the existence was first re- 
ported Newsweek December, both 
Luti and Hannah denied receiving defec- 
tor intelligence from the ICP. Interesting- 
ly, Allen Kieswetter notes that during his 
tenure Near Eastern Affairs both Luti 
and Hannah sat meetings between 
State and the INC. When asked Qanbar 
whether Luti and Hannah got material 
directly from the information program, 
brushed aside, claiming that what 
had meant say the memo was that 
they received the information when 
was reported the media. asked that 
meant the defectors were handed over 
the media first, and then intelligence 
officials. said some defectors were use- 
ful for intelligence and some for the 


Habib) had disappeared from Baghdad 
after warrant was issued for his arrest 
charges that was spying for the 
Iranian government. Habib was suspect- 
of, among other things, passing top- 
secret information got from Chalabi 
the Iranians. press time, 
had not been found. (The INC has de- 
nied the charge.) 

Understandably, the possibility that 
Iranian spy was managing the INC’s 
Iraqi defector program fills some re- 
porters Qanbar’s list with anxiety. 
shocked and completely horri- 
fied Aras was working for Iranian in- 
telligence,” says David Rose, who wrote 
several pieces for Vanity Fair about Iraq’s 
weapons program which used INC 
defectors sources. knew INC had 
connections Iran but they were 
the Iranian payroll completely 
smackered.” 


BAD CONNECTIONS 


Several reporters and editors spoke 
with recalled that soon after 9/11 the 
INC started offering them defectors 
with stories linking Saddam Hussein 
international terrorism. Michael Isikoff 
from Newsweek remembers going 
dinner that fall hosted Francis 
Brooke, longtime Chalabi aide, Kin- 
caids, Washington, D.C., restaurant. 
The purpose, apparently, was intro- 
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story. Published October 12, 2001, 
and headlined WHAT ABOUT IRAQ? the 
first article the ICP list. 
Hoagland described “accumulating evi- 
dence Iraq’s role sponsoring the de- 
velopment its soil weapons and 
techniques for international terrorism.” 
The piece featured the interview with 
Khodada and also used information 
sourced second INC defector, ex- 
Iraqi intelligence officer holed 
Ankara, Turkey, who claimed Islamists 
were trained for hijackings Boeing 
707 parked the Salman Pak camp. 
Hoagland concluded criticizing the 
CIA for not pursuing possible Iraq 
connection the 9/11 attack. 

When asked Hoagland about the 
column, offered several defenses. One 
was that had acknowledged the 
piece that the INC had put him touch 
with Khodada (even before Khodada 
talked with the FBI), and that the INC 
had relayed the information from the 
ex-intelligence officer Ankara. Sec- 
ond, the piece made clear that neither 
man had supplied definitive proof tying 
Saddam 9/11, and that neither should 
believed automatically. “It was 
opinion piece that 
Hoagland said. “It basically raised the 
question whether the intelligence 
agencies should listen these people.” 

There still remain claims and counter- 
claims about what was going 
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Salman Pak. But the consensus view now 

that the camp was what Iraq told CAL EVI 

terrorism training camp for army com- 

mandos. Drogin the Los Angeles Times BOO 

the CIA never that ter- Nov. Dec. 2004 MIT 

rorists were trained the camp, and that 
there evidence they were. notes 

that 2002 White House white paper at- 

tributed all information about foreign 


terrorists training Salman Pak sec- 
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gaged terrorism training. “Why would 


looked into Salman Pak, says his sources 
don’t find credible that Hussein was en- Toxicity 
Saddam run training camp for Islamic 
terrorists involving hijacking planes and 
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and spy planes?” Landay says. “And why 
would terrorists there when they had 
the same kind camps Afghanistan?” 
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Nonetheless, the Salman Pak story 
gained traction the press. few weeks 
after Hoagland’s column, Chris Hedges 
The New York Times wrote page-one 
piece headlined DEFECTORS CITE IRAQI 
TRAINING FOR TERRORISM. Hedges 
used three INC-supplied defectors: Kho- 
dada; the Ankara-based defector (later 
identified other stories Abu Zeinab THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATION 
al-Qurairy, former Iraqi general and se- UNIVERSITY OREGON 
nior officer the Mukhabarat, the Iraqi CONGRATULATES THE WINNERS THE 
intelligence service); and Iraqi 
sergeant, also from the Mukhabarat. The 
two intelligence officers the story 
spoke groups forty fifty Islamic 
militants being trained the camp 
time, performing drills how hijack 
plane without using weapons. The two 
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defectors also told guarded com- 
pound within Salman Pak where Ger- 
man scientist was producing biological 
weapons. The article 
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Hedges’s article, and another him 
that followed few days later, was the re- 
sult joint project the Times and 
the PBS series Frontline, which produced 
related documentary called GUNNING 
FOR SADDAM. When talked Hedges 
about his Salman Pak stories, said 
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they were based interviews with 
sources identified Lowell Bergman, 
correspondent for Frontline and also 
reporter for the Times. was based 
Paris and Lowell get Beirut 
the interviews the last minute 
went fill in,” Hedges said. 

confirms that the meetings with 
the defectors for his stories for the Times 


ligence agents Prague. The meeting, 
which received wide play the media, 
was later dismissed the CIA fiction. 
“Chalabi pushed really hard but just 
didn’t buy it,” Hedges says. 

Chalabi seemed have “endless 
stable” defectors talk with re- 
porters, adds. “He had defectors for 
any story you wanted. tried intro- 


caveats and that the INC’s involvement 
arranging the meeting mentioned 
high the story. guess the question 
you get whether you should run 
such pieces says Engelberg. “We 
decided qualify and let the readers 
decide.” 

None the weapons sites which 
Al-Haideri claimed were located be- 


thought Chalabi was unreliable and corrupt, 
but just because someone sleazebag doesn’t mean 
everything says wrong’ 


and Frontline were set the INC 
and reported and the INC sent staff 
members with Hedges for interviews 
London and Beirut. “They were very pre- 
sent, shepherding and arranging things,” 
Hedges recalls. felt “pretty certain” 
that the person charge the meetings 
was the now-wanted Aras Habib. the 
time there was reason question 
Bergman’s reporting, says. “We tried 
vet the defectors and get 
anything out Washington that said 
‘these guys are full 

Bergman, meanwhile, says the stories 
came about part post-9/11 effort 
Frontline update all the documentaries 
about Saddam Hussein, Qaeda, and 
Saudi Arabia. “The people involved ap- 
peared credible and had way get- 
ting into Iraq ourselves,’ Bergman says. 
He, too, notes that both the Times pieces 
and the Frontline documentary stated 
clearly that the INC had supplied the de- 
fectors. “We did the best could the 
time, but lot questions remain unan- 
swered and are worth more reporting.” 

Two three times year during his 
stint Paris, Hedges says got calls 
from the Times asking him check out 
INC defector stories. “Chalabi would say 
something New York and the next 
thing know train heading for 
London,” Hedges says. had known 
Chalabi for more than decade, Hedges 
adds, but never trusted him. thought 
was unreliable and corrupt, but just 
because someone sleazebag doesn’t 
mean might not know something 
that everything says wrong.” One 
story that set off warning bells for him, 
Hedges says, was Chalabi’s attempt 
push story about the 9/11 hijacker Mo- 
hammed Atta’s meeting with Iraqi intel- 


duce this guy who said knew 
about Iraqi spies the inspection 
teams: the guy was thug. didn’t trust 
either them.” 


GOING NUCLEAR 


doubt the most alarming prewar 
fears about Saddam Hussein centered 
his ambition develop acquire nu- 
clear weapons. President Bush famously 
claimed that America wait for 
smoking-gun evidence Saddam Hus- 
sein’s nuclear program that “could come 
the form mushroom cloud.” One 
the key stories bolstering that fearful 
image (in addition accounts Iraq’s 
acquiring “yellow cake” uranium from 
Niger, and special aluminum tubes used 
enrich uranium assertions that 
proved false), was the front-page story 
The New York Times Judith Miller 
December 20, 2001, headlined 
TELLS RENOVATIONS SITES FOR CHEM- 
ICAL AND NUCLEAR ARMS. The piece ran 
after the INC arranged meeting for 
Miller Bangkok with Adnan Ihsan 
Saeed Al-Haideri, Iraqi civil engineer 
who claimed have visited least 
twenty secret weapons sites. with 
other ICP defectors, Miller was given ac- 
cess Al-Haideri even before U.S. intel- 
ligence services. Miller did not return 
calls seeking comment this story, but 
Stephen Engelberg, former Times edi- 
tor who worked the piece and now 
with The Oregonian Portland, says 
that everyone involved with the story, 
including Miller, realized that the infor- 
mation had treated with some 
skepticism. Engelberg, who also co-au- 
thored the book Germs with Miller, 
notes that the piece loaded with 
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neath hospitals and behind palaces 
have ever been located. But Entifadh 
Qanbar continues defend the infor- 
mation Al-Haideri gave Miller. “We 
served together the military for four 
Qanbar told me. “The guy 
trustworthy.” Al-Haideri never really 
claimed knew about actual weapons 
mass destruction, Qanbar says. “He 
never said worked said, 

Miller’s Al-Haideri story ricocheted 
through America and the world. the 
days following her report, news outlets 
around the world picked the story, 
broadcasting Al-Haideri’s tale largely 
without the qualifiers that appeared 
Miller’s piece. The Defense Intelligence 
Agency later termed his information 
worthless. 


TRAILERS DEATH 


Print journalists alone buying 
the information program’s “product.” 
March 2002, Minutes broadcast in- 
terview Lesley Stahl with defector, 
later identified Mohammed Harith, 
another former Mukhabarat officer, who 
claimed have personal knowledge 
Saddam Hussein’s mobile biological 
weapons labs. the piece, which pro- 
filed the INC and its efforts overthrow 
Hussein, Harith said 
bought seven refrigerated trucks that 
would serve mobile bioweapons labs. 
painted the same picture much 
broader canvas the May 2002 issue 
Vanity Fair. article David Rose, 
Harith claimed that, addition the 
mobile labs, Hussein was close build- 
ing new long-range missile. also 
told trip Africa buy radioactive 
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materials for dirty bomb from rene- 
gade Russians. spoke chemical 
weapons factory Samarra and 
bioweapons lab the suburbs Bagh- 
dad. And on. the piece, Rose effu- 
sively praised the INC’s defector opera- 
tion, going far say resembled 
“nothing much the Underground 
Railroad, the clandestine network which 
rescued slaves from the American South 
before the Civil War.” 

Harith’s tales, needless say, 
quite panned out. date, none the 
things described have been found 
Iraq nor does anyone think they will be, 
and May Vanity Fair issued half- 
hearted retraction the story. all the 
reporters spoke with for this article, 
none seemed devastated the INC’s 
fall from grace Rose. Perhaps that’s be- 
cause one, not even Judith Miller, 
swallowed and regurgitated more ICP 
hogwash. Rose concedes that fell vic- 
tim misinformation campaign and 
says wishes he’d been more circum- 
spect. feel profound regret over that 
piece,” Rose confesses. “Harith 
telling the truth but took every step rea- 
sonable establish that these were cred- 
ible assertions.” the whole, Rose says, 
he’s not ready dismiss all that INC de- 
fectors told him: “Clearly some the in- 
formation was rubbish, but some 
was accurate.” still believes much 
what was told defectors about Hus- 
sein’s human rights violations. Min- 
utes also issued mea culpa its Harith 
story, confronting Chalabi air about 
the false claims (Chalabi deflected re- 
sponsibility the CIA for failing vet 
the information). But Richard Bonin, the 
producer the Minutes segment, says 
thinks, when taken context, Harith’s 
claims the show didn’t much dam- 
age. “We presenting the story 
Bonin says. “We were presenting 
part the INC’s lobbying campaign 
establish its credibility.” 

Though Harith’s story was flagged 
suspect the CIA, his tale still had 
enough life influence Secretary State 
Colin Powell’s February 2003 briefing 
the United Nations. (Vice President Ch- 
eney was still talking the mobile 
bioweapons labs recently January 
this year). recent months, Powell has re- 
peatedly said feels duped the INC 
this issue. Predictably, Entifadh Qanbar 
says Powell’s anger the INC misplaced. 
“We provided only one four sources 


these mobile labs,” Qanbar says. “And 
was not believed” the CIA. 


INTO THE ECHO CHAMBER 


Qanbar’s comment raises the issue just 
how pervasive the ICP’s influence was be- 
fore the war. implication his statement 
denies that the INC was connected 
second defector code-named Curve- 
ball provided German intelligence, 
who was prime source for Powell’s mo- 
bile-labs statement the UN. But intelli- 
gence sources have repeatedly asserted 
that they believe Curveball the 
brother INC official, something the 
group continues deny. front-page 
story for the Los Angeles Times last 
month, Bob Drogin reported that intelli- 
gence sources spoke with now suspect 
that the INC fed defectors least eight 
foreign intelligence agencies create 
echo effect among Western governments. 
Whether that proves true not, there 
doubt that the INC achieved some- 
thing similar the Western media. ad- 
dition writing the articles appearing 
the list, reporters frequently went talk 
shows talk their stories. Rose, for 
example, made least two appearances 
the Today show, discuss the more 
alarming aspects his pieces. Even Mark 
Bowden, whose Atlantic article had little 
with WMD, jumped into specula- 
tion about Saddam Hussein’s terrorist 
training camps while being interviewed 
NPR though his story contained 
information about such camps. 

Some news organizations, should 
noted, did look askance the Infor- 
mation Collection Program’s defectors. 
And few reporters deserve special 
recognition for their work exposing 
problems with the program, including 
Drogin, Michael Isikoff and Mark Ho- 
senball Newsweek, and Jonathan Lan- 
day Knight-Ridder. was Hosenball, 
along with his reporting partner Isikoff, 
who first documented the existence 
the ICP memo Congress December 
2003. Landay’s articles first brought 
light the program’s list media stories 
and exposed many the defectors’ tales 
suspect. Though the INC now tries 
minimize the influence the Information 
Collection Program had the press, 
Landay says believes was critical 
shaping coverage the prelude the 
Iraq war. Just how much remains con- 
tention. The INC claims supplied just 
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three defectors the media through the 
ICP. But count it’s least six: the 
three who talked about Salman Pak; al- 
Haideri; Mohammed Harith; and sixth 
defector who talked with The Kansas 
City Star about seeing American 
pilot, Scott Speicher, who was reported 
missing action the first Gulf War, 
jail Baghdad. noted, some think 
the tally might quite bit higher. 

The question that lingers is, Why did 
the press ravenously gobble the tales 
supplied the Information Collection 
Program? Was simple hunger for 
scoops? Both supporters and critics the 
INC note that after the inspection 
teams left Iraq 1998, U.S. intelligence 
about what was happening inside the 
country was next nil. That vacuum, 
many reporters noted, left the perfect op- 
portunity for the information program 
flourish. While veteran reporters knew 
the CIA and State Department were skep- 
tical INC-produced information, they 
knew they had nothing better. Reporters 
were also influenced knowledge that 
the CIA has long had institutional bias 
against defectors, dating back the cold 
war. James Jesus Angleton, creator the 
counterintelligence operation, had 
been famously derisive about defectors, 
and that institutional bias remained with 
the agency, much its detriment during 
stretches the cold war. When was dis- 
cussing the Information Collection Pro- 
gram with The Oregonian’s Stephen En- 
gelberg, who covered the CIA for The New 
York Times the 1980s, brought An- 
gleton and his famous quote that defec- 
tors and counterespionage general were 
“forest mirrors” where anyone could 
get lost. Engelberg agreed, but noted that 
Angleton actually called espionage 
“wilderness” mirrors. That phrase was 
coined not Angleton but T.S. Eliot 
(whom Angleton worshiped) his poem 
“Gerontion.” contains passage per- 
haps all reporters should consider: 


History has many cunning passages, 
contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering 
ambitions, 
Guides vanities. 
Think now 
She gives when our attention distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such 
supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. 
Douglas McCollam contributing 
editor 
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WHAT’S BECOME 


THE PROJO’S MOJO? 


prize-winning ex-reporter for The Providence Journal charges 
that the paper traded journalistic ambition for the bottom line. 
Its editor sees daily still doing strong work complicated world 


THE REPORTER: 


Had Choice But Leave’ 


MORGAN McVICAR 


sunny fall day almost two 

years ago, found myself 

courtroom Providence, 

testifying 
against The Providence Journal, where 
had worked for sixteen years. was 
bleak occasion, another unhappy chap- 
ter tale that has caused won- 
der how could have badly mis- 
judged what longtime employer 
had become and one that, turns out, 
ripe with lessons about the power 
leadership. 

wrote much what follows for 
class Harvard and, later, shared with 
few fellow journalists. They said 
story that should heard, that while 
focuses the decline one daily re- 
ally emblematic what has happened 
American newspaper journalism. 
May, after submitting draft 
tried contact former executive ed- 
itor, explaining messages what was 
trying write and requesting inter- 
view. response, the publish- 
and lawyer called dismissing 
disgruntled former employee and 
union activist. was neither. loved The 
Providence Journal. And the paper’s ini- 
tial response says much about the at- 
mosphere Fountain Street today 
anything you are about read. (The 
editor’s response, interview with 
page 41.) 

student Harvard’s Kennedy 
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School Government last year, im- 
mersed the study leadership and 
corporate culture, thought and wrote 
about the role the leader the news- 
room. doing, came see how 
great leadership had created newspa- 
per could not have been more proud 
of, and, later, how its absence helped cre- 
ate newsroom had choice but 
leave. When arrived Providence, 
1985, the Journal had consummate 
leader, editor who mobilized, animat- 
ed, motivated, and, above all, inspired 
his troops follow his moral compass, 
one would come adopt our 
own. Working for the ProJo, the locals 
call it, became not merely what did, 
but helped define who were. That the 
same leader who had lifted great 
heights played Nero all fell apart 
one this tale’s melancholy mysteries. 


the late 1980s, The Providence Jour- 
nal was riding high: big budget, big 
news staff, big stories, and growing 
reputation. Bruce DeSilva, then Hart- 
ford Courant associate editor former 
Providence Journal reporter and now 
the news features editor for AP), wrote 
1989, Rhode Island Monthly, the 
ProJo was “outlandishly influential 
newspaper” with statewide domi- 
nance unmatched the newspaper in- 
dustry Reporters and editors who 
leave Providence for larger newspapers 
such the Los Angeles Times and The 
Boston Globe say their new papers may 


have bigger reputations, but have far less 
influence over public policy and public 
opinion the communities they serve.” 

The collaboration three men 
particular publisher Michael Metcalf 
and editors Charles McCorkle Hauser 
and Joel Rawson created the culture 
that would give rise the glory years 
the 1980s and 1990s. Metcalf, whose 
family had been major share owner 
since the early twentieth century, pro- 
vided the money. gave executive edi- 
tor Hauser the power and the mandate 
make the Journal great. Hauser enlist- 
Rawson the job. Rawson soon 
built journalistic citadel, one reporters 
from across the country lined join. 

realize what Rawson created, one 
must know what had inherited. The 
Providence Journal the 1970s was, 
DeSilva’s words, “less newspaper 
than the state stenographer Day 
after day, the paper was crammed with 
local trivia Probing stories seemed 
unwanted.” 

the late 1970s, Hauser plucked 
Rawson off the copy desk and promot- 
him, rapid-fire order, from night 
metro editor editor the Sunday 
Journal managing editor, the 
Evening Bulletin, the Journals p.m. 
counterpart, what the Journal calls 
metropolitan managing editor, 
charge the whole show. Rawson, 
Vietnam veteran and airplane pilot full 
swagger, temper, and self-confi- 
dence, showed quickly each post that 
had plan. The Journal under Raw- 
son would continue govern- 
ment watchdog, protector and advo- 
cate for those most disenfranchised, 
and the state’s paper record, the 
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standard for respectable newspaper. 
But Rawson believed the paper could as- 
pire significantly more. Namely, the 
Journal could engage, absorb, and rivet 
its readers. accomplish that, reporters 
under Rawson were approach story 
novelist playwright might. Forget 
the inverted pyramid, Rawson said. Just 
tell story, like Ernest Hemingway. 
held weekly meetings, where reporters 
and editors talked about writing the 
news differently. had his reporters 
read Didion, Wolfe, Catton. 

Rawson borrowed from drama, too. 
One day, the mid-1980s, sat group 
down the editorial boardroom 
and played the movie, Witness. After- 
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ward, talked about the way the story 
had been crafted, even how the barn was 
erected barn-raising scene, and how 
could apply such storytelling and 
barn-building techniques our report- 
ing/writing. left the room electrified. 

Writers flourished this atmosphere, 


and mega-projects became the order 


the day. Carol McCabe, the newspaper’s 
talented national writer, produced suc- 
cession series that took months re- 
port and write. Another reporter, Randy 
Richard, was assigned write about 
Central and South America. His stunning 
five-part series Americans buying ba- 
bies from impoverished South Americans 
began first day the job. 


Rawson also emphasized investigative 
reporting, turning loose reporters who, 
over the years, would fell two Rhode Is- 
land Supreme Court chief justices, take 


the mob, and generally leave big foot- 


prints both the public and private sec- 
tors. The news those reporters produced 
was hard the indictments they 


begat. But true the cul- 


ture, they presented their work novel- 
las: Puzo meets The New York Times. The 
Journal won Pulitzer 1994, and was 
finalist seven times between 1981 and 
1991. the early many journal- 
ism circles were calling one the best 
writer’s papers the country. 


This was all brought about con- 


POINT: The executive editor, Joel Rawson (right) congratulates staff writer Michael Corkery 
upon his return from Iraq. Metro editor Tom Heslin and publisher Howard Sutton listen 


fluence leadership, talent, and pub- 
lisher who took pride the newspaper 
and was willing spend well beyond the 
newspaper norm. Metcalf paid for staff 
about 340, almost twice the average for 
newspapers similar size, and very 
generous travel budget and newshole. 
But was also about culture, we- 
can-do-anything feeling that percolated 
across the news operation, from the re- 
porter-star network downtown the 
ten bureaus across the state, two 
Massachusetts, and one Washington. 
was culture nurtured Hauser and 
Metcalf, but they operated behind the 
scenes. Rawson was the news general, 
commanding and inspiring the troops. 


rone screaming the news- 

room, anger and glee, Raw- 

son kicked wastebaskets and bel- 

lowed, shouted over phones 
loud enough heard across the 
newsroom, stomped around mutter- 
ing obscenities. was the leader per- 
forming artist. 

the early 1980s, the paper began 
bringing writing coaches and hold- 
ing weekly writing contests. Winners 
were asked contribute essays explain- 
ing their methods, compilations 
which were published 1983, 1986, 
and 1996, books titled How Wrote 
the Story. 

The work that writers pro- 
duced during those 
years was remarkable. 
Carol McCabe pro- 
duced powerful se- 
ries hunger across 
America. Irene 
Wielawski took us, 
with intimacy sel- 
dom seen newspa- 
pers, into emergency 
and operating rooms 
and the living rooms 
first-year residents 
Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. Bruce Butter- 
field brought readers 
into the sweatshop 
conditions Rhode 
Island’s jewelry facto- 
ries. Wayne Miller 
spent year with 
family 
poverty and exam- 
ined the many and 
deep-seated reasons 
behind 
hopelessness breaking the welfare 
cycle. Journal writers sought out the 
great tales that would touch the soul 
and affect public policy. 

addition writing essays for the 
Sunday magazine, was the 
education writer for more 
than decade, contributing analytical 
pieces topics ranging from date rape 
Brown University inequities state 
funding public education. During this 
period, there was intense competition 
the paper, yet there was also remarkable 
group support, both the daily brown- 
bag lunches and our almost weekly re- 
porter parties where talked mostly 
about writing and Joel Rawson. 
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the late 1980s, series changes oc- 
curred that would eventually dictate the 
newspaper’s fate. Publisher Michael 
Metcalf was killed bicycle accident. 
Stephen Hamblett, who had worked 
under Metcalf, was named succeed 
him. Hauser and Rawson left, Rawson 
number two editor the Lexington 
Herald-Leader Kentucky. his ab- 
sence, the newsroom bureaus 
hummed, but they seemed lose some 
their roar. 

Then, three years later, Rawson re- 
turned this time deputy executive 
editor. Veteran reporters reacted like 
Parisians the sight the liberating al- 
lies. Newer staff members wanted know 
the source all the excitement: Who was 
this guy Joel Rawson, anyway? Joel, how- 
ever, returned changing newspaper 
environment. And what lay ahead for The 
Providence Journal would really deter- 
mined the executive suites. 

For time the newspaper continued 
turn out strong work, and the Met- 


Belo, visited the newsroom, told 
that Belo had great respect for the jour- 
nalistic tradition Providence and 
planned build the great- 
ness, not deplete it. applauded. And 
had some cause optimistic. Belo 
was not chain the Gannett mold 


the company owned just handful 
substantive television stations and news- 
papers, including the highly regarded 
Dallas Morning News. 

But over the next few years, many re- 
porters who left the city staff for other pa- 
pers were not replaced. The Washington 
bureau staff was reduced from three re- 
porters two. The statehouse bureau, 
which once had many five reporters, 
was cut three. Since 1996, the paper has 
never had more than single daily courts 
reporter; previous years two three 
reporters were the beat. With deplet- 
staff, the long-term projects that had 
distinguished the newspaper became 
far less frequent. the halcyon days, re- 
porters had traveled across New England, 


For anyone inclined the tea leaves, 
was obvious were being readied for sale 


calfs and other old Rhode Island families 
continued support it. 1995, howev- 
er, another series ominous changes 
began. Over the next two years, the 
Evening Bulletin was killed, along with 
the Sunday magazine, the showcase for 
the personal essays and developed sto- 
ries and photographs our most talent- 
staff. The science beat was eliminated 
and religion was cut half beat. 
buyout sent some the paper’s best 
writers out the door. The editors re- 
quired several city-staff veterans write 
for the local editions, and the paper in- 
stituted reporter-intern program, hir- 
ing inexperienced reporters man the 
state staff. 

The staff became younger and cheap- 
er. Though the paper denied for 
time, for anyone inclined read the tea 
leaves, was obvious were being 
readied for sale. 

1997 the Providence Journal Com- 
pany was sold for $1.5 billion the Belo 
corporation, the Dallas-based media 
company. Thirteen Journal executives, 
through stock options and special retire- 
ment plans that were cashed out after the 
sale, reaped more than $24 million. 

When Robert Decherd, the 


the country, the globe. the new order, 
getting approval travel thirty miles 
could prove chore. 

1999 the paper’s labor contract 
with 500 employees, including the di- 
minished reporting staff, expired, and 
the screws began turn: hiring freezes, 
closure the Newport bureau, and 
rapidly deteriorating management- 
union relations drove out many re- 
porters and editors, some through buy- 
outs, others just escape. 


all fairness, its decline notwith- 
standing, The Providence Journal 
then, now, produced some fine 
work. decent newspaper, cut 
above today’s standards. The paper 
was finalist the public service catego- 
for Pulitzer this year for its coverage 
the Station nightclub fire, and two 
the previous three years was finalist for 
deadline photo and editorial writing. 
The occasional excellence notwith- 
standing, that the newspaper shadow 
its former self clear anyone who 
reads regularly. “Overall, it’s still 
good newspaper compared other pa- 
pers its size,” says Hauser, who now lives 
North Carolina but continues re- 
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ceive and read the Journal daily. “But 
there’s big difference the things 
could accomplish with the big budget 
and the big staff Michael Metcalf let 
have. There’s much less staff-written and 
developed material. 

“And the biggest difference the way 
people are treated,” Hauser says. “When 
Carol McCabe and others took the buy- 
out and left, nobody said one word. It’s 
very sad the way people have been treat- 
recent years.” McCabe, who now 
lives Virginia, confirms that one 
management said thank you goodbye 
when she ended her award-studded 
twenty-three-year Journal career. 

Still, even late 2001, core group 
veteran reporters clung the shreds 
the Rawson culture, holding out hope 
that things would get better with 
contract settlement, with healthier 
economy, with what hoped would 
eventually happen, more forceful Joel 
Rawson. indeed became more force- 
ful, but not the way had hoped. 

July 2001, the reporter Karen Lee 
Ziner, twenty-two-year veteran who 
was skillful with fanciful feature 
with breaking news, returned from vaca- 
tion learn that she was being removed 
from continuing story she had covered 
from the outset. She was told that the 
subject the story, woman who had 
been beaten her husband, had com- 
plained the publisher. 

Ziner, who was perceived some 
the newsroom one Rawson’s fa- 
vorite writers during his days manag- 
ing editor, later that day ran into Rawson 
the middle the newsroom. She 
questioned the decision take her off 
the story, well the editors’ request 
that she sign off correction that she 
believed was clearly unwarranted (she 
had relied police report that was 
later amended detail). Rawson had 
beef with her reporting, but thought 
that the story was over. Ziner persisted, 
elaborating why she felt was im- 
portant that she remain it. assis- 
tant city editor seconded her argument. 

Ziner recalls it, Rawson sum- 
moned her into his office, where, the 
end heated conversation, they came 
standoff. Ziner said she thought the 
paper should stand her. 

“Well, Miss Rawson said, “you 
not count.” 


CONTINUED PAGE 
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‘Morgan, You Should Have Stayed’ 


JOEL RAWSON 


you discuss managing newspaper through re- 
cession, the death the publisher, change owner- 
ship, and all that? What you use for measures 
how well badly things went? There were many 
changes through the years, and they look different from the top 
perch than they from other chairs the newsroom. 
worked The Providence Journal from 1971 1986, when 
went The Lexington Herald Leader. Eventually wanted 
top editor, and one the reasons left the Journal that were 
not getting exposure the business side. top editor you 
have learn that side the business, but the Journal 
structured that way; news/business interaction was discouraged. 
While was Lexington, the man who was the publisher and 
principal owner the Journal Michael Metcalf was killed 
accident. That was huge trauma for the organization. 
new publisher, Stephen Hamblett, took over; new editor, Jim 
Wyman, was named and brought back, with the under- 
standing that would eventually edit the paper. came back 
different job with entirely different set responsibilities. 


When returned 1989, Rhode was real estate boom; 
the economy seemed going forever. the paper, rev- 
enue had gone precipitously, but expenses had too. Then 
1990-91 the bottom fell out the real estate market. The gov- 
ernor closed savings banks and credit unions; 300,000 people 
had their savings frozen. The recession was deep and traumatic. 
The Journal's staffing levels, meanwhile, were way, way above 
what the paper could afford. The publisher came down and said 
were freezing everything. You lose reporter, you can't replace 
him. was like managing train wreck. 

had come with rational plan for managing. 
had ask ourselves: What does The Providence Journal have 

do? The answer: have cover Rhode Island. are the news 

outlet that covers the state, the courts, the legislature, the major 
beats, sports, business, the arts. The other thing is, have thirty- 
nine cities and towns, and have maintain strong local- 
news presence. have, within less than forty miles the 
front door, seventeen weekly competing newspapers and 
seven dailies. Plus The New York Times and The Boston Globe. 

During the recession, had let local news, and was 
showing circulation and reader complaints. compet- 
itive, felt needed refocus local news, and starting 
1994, laid out plan this. would get the money 
closing the afternoon paper, the Evening Bulletin. And 
changed the way did local news. tried organize the 
newspaper for the reader seven local papers within one. That 
was rolled out 1995. Some people supported this; others re- 
sented it. That was unhappy time. 

Morgan has pretty good point one thing: there has been 
reduction staff. 1994, had 320 FTEs (full-time-employ- 
equivalents) the newsroom. 2003, had 258. After 1997, 
when Belo bought the paper, slipped under 300 people. 
stayed reasonably close that until Belo staff reduction, cor- 
porate-wide, 2001. There was buyout the news depart- 
ment; bottomed out that year. Then replaced some peo- 
ple. But the buyout was about the only impact Belo had us. 
They have never influenced the news department, what 
cover how. 


A SPE 


REPORT 
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the end 1999 the union con- 
lot resentment had built here 
over the sale the newspaper. 
Youd walk people and say good 
morning and they wouldn't speak 
years, until December 2003. 


2003. The biggest was 

Station nightclub fire 

February. One hundred died. 
People were wandering around carrying pictures loved ones, 
saying things like, Has anybody seen son? one point 
had sixty-two reporters asking one question Who was the 
fire and what happened? Our staff stepped up. 

That same year went twice Michael Corkery 
went, and did John Freidah. Bob Kerr took trip Vietnam, 
where had served during the war. did some wonderful 
feature work Jennifer Levitz the Episcopal bishop going 
underground with the homeless; Kate Bramson rape 
small town. Ged Carbone and Cathleen Crowley they fol- 
lowed huge 1989 murder case, which cop had done 
six years for murder didn't commit. Katherine Gregg, the 


Rhode Island senators. result her and others’ investiga- 
tive work, the two senators have resigned, did the president 
Blue Cross Rhode Island. 

the end the year was saying, How this better? 
Morgan writes that going downhill, and thinking, Morgan, 
you should have stayed. You would have been proud. 

The Karen Ziner incident? From perspective, she wasn't taken 
off the story. The story had already run the paper. was about 
woman beaten with hammer and left for dead. Karen talked 
her mother and sister. While Karen was vacation, the woman re- 
covered the extent that she could read the story, and she was 
very angry about it. She had detail she was upset about and she 
claimed Karen had harassed her family. thought through. 
see any reason hurt her anymore. And practical level, even 
Karen went back there, the woman talk her. Karen 
said she harass anybody. said okay, but any case, don't 
want you back there. She went ballistic! was not good 
conversation; don't think handled well. Then came the petition. 
Half the names were I'd gone bat for over time. 
went some these guys and said, What are you talking about? 

Still, don’t know why Morgan feels the way does. Things 
change. lot things happened that were outside our con- 
trol Metcalf’s death, the recession, purchase outside 
company. You can either adjust those kinds things not. 
Some people did not adjust very well. think they romanticized 
the paper. think did lot great work years past. think 
were still doing great work. 


Joel Rawson executive editor The Providence Journal. This 
article was constructed from interview with Mike Hoyt, 
executive editor. 


statehouse bureau chief, produced series drugstore com- 
pany, CVS, and Blue Cross, and money that was paid two 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 


Two days later, sat down and typed 
out letter Joel, explaining why 
were upset the message sent re- 
porters was that the newspaper will not 
back them up, the implication sub- 
jects our stories was that complaints 
get results. More than seventy reporters 
and non-management editors and pho- 
tographers signed the letter, and was 
delivered Joel. 

About two weeks later, The New York 
Times ran story its media section 
about the incident and our protest. 
Shortly thereafter, Rawson called 
handful reporters into his office and 
quizzed them about the letter. became 
clear that considered himself the be- 
trayed, not the betrayer. And fair, 
there was some truth that, though the 
culprits were suits the fourth 
floor, not the newsroom. 

few weeks later, managing editor 
Tom Heslin called into his office and 
informed was being assigned the 
night shift p.m. midnight. was 
one-person shift, manned for long 
anyone could remember the newest 


reporter the city staff, and for good 
reason: the position entailed rewriting 
press releases, listening police and fire 
scanners, and calling local police stations. 

was among the last Rawson’s one- 
time Golden Boys, winner half dozen 
awards and two-time Pulitzer nominee. 
“You and Joel should ashamed 
yourselves,” said. And quit. 

Ziner, the subject our protest, was 
subsequently assigned the night beat, 
labor-practice complaint filed the 
National Labor Relations Board her 
behalf that testified last fall. 

Sitting Indian restaurant the day 
Ziner’s hearing, group former 
reporters marveled our inability 
appreciate what was happening the 
paper unfolded. 

agreed that the most significant 
cultural change had not been the loss 
staff, the demise the magazine, any 
the other telltale signs. Rather, had 
been the way reporters were viewed and 
treated the managers our midst. 
For years, the Journal had been about 
empowering, unleashing, even exalting 
reporters. Everything that was done 
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from the weekly writing awards the 
monthly writing workshops the pub- 
lication two How Wrote the Story 
volumes had been about celebrating 
the work reporters/writers. 

the 1980s and early editors 
asked reporters what they were working 
on. the end the decade, editors were 
telling reporters what do. sum, the 
atmosphere evolved from one colle- 
giality and collaboration rigid hierar- 
chy. And we, who are paid for our powers 
observation, for long did not see 
what was happening, perhaps because the 
architects the changes were those with 
whom had worked long harmo- 
nious, often joyous, collaboration. 


look back through the prism 

what learned last year, and can un- 

derstand the importance well 

the fragility organizational 
culture. see how organization’s cul- 
ture can shaped leader, reinforc- 
ing that leader’s ability lead. can also 
see how that leader can betrayed, and 
turn around and play the betrayer. can 
see that matter how institutionalized 
culture may be, when there one 
power left willing fight for its preser- 
vation, the situation hopeless. 

Last spring, Administrative Law Judge 
William Kocol ruled that Ziner’s as- 
signment the night shift constituted 
violation federal labor law. Referring 
the letter wrote Rawson protesting 
Ziner’s removal from story, Kocol 
wrote that the Journal “had opportu- 
nity assign virtually anyone from its 
staff the night shift, but selected first 
the leader the petition drive and then 
the subject the petition. cannot con- 
clude that this mere coincidence.” 

Kocol wrote, “No credible, lawful rea- 
son exists explain why [the Journal] 
took veteran, award-winning reporter 
from the day shift and put her the night 
shift covering mostly mundane matters.” 

The judge ordered the Journal re- 
turn Ziner days. The Journal ap- 
pealed. few months ago, four-year 
contract dispute between the newspaper 
guild and management was resolved. 
part the settlement, Ziner 
turned day duty. 

She called tell the news, and 
both sighed. 


Morgan McVicar lives Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 
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PRESS HEROES 
GONE TOO FAR? 


Some the same journalists who brought down dictator 


HAVE PEI 


JASON FELCH 


was late afternoon April, and hot fog was creeping 
from the coast. Lima’s colonial Plaza Armas was rela- 
tively calm for change: din grinding gears and hawk- 
cries was the air, was strong smell diesel 
fumes and old cooking oil, but there were jeering strikers, 


and there was sting tear gas. front the iron gates 


the presidential palace, riot police stood listless striking 
coca cultivators would not arrive from the highlands for an- 
other ten days. clutch dirty shoeshine boys lolled the 
steps the cathedral. dozen passersby gathered small 
arc around newspaper kiosk, feeding the shrill headlines 
the latest political scandal. was here meet Enrique Zileri, 
the director Caretas, Peru’s leading newsmagazine, and god- 
father three generations Lima’s top journalists. Caretas’s 
offices, aging, thick-walled embodiment Peru’s fourth es- 
tate, dominate one corner the plaza. recent days, the 
prime minister had referred Peru’s press the country’s 
most powerful sector, and one observer had told offhand- 
edly that the press here filled the space left the absence 
real political parties. Zileri and walked through the plaza 
have late lunch, told that Peru “is country myths 
and the myths here are more important than reality.” 

Zileri was trying explain the fate Peru’s president, Ale- 
jandro Toledo, who had risen from shoeshine boy Stanford 
economist, from opposition leader Peru’s first president 
indigenous background. But since taking office three years ago 
after the collapse Alberto Fujimori’s decade authoritari- 
rule, Toledo’s myth had been pierced string scandals 


that now threatened his government and perhaps re- 
turn elected democracy. 

thought Zileri’s observation might also help explain the 
crisis that was gripping the Peruvian press. September Care- 
tas had published article accusing journalist Cecilia 
Valenzuela, Zileri’s protégé and the director one Peru’s most 
respected investigative television programs using wire- 
taps further her investigations. The Caretas story turned out 
wrong: the young reporter who wrote later confessed 
inventing the key interview. She was fired, and the episode 
quickly became known Peru’s Jayson Blair moment. But 
had sent bolt through Lima’s tight-knit group top jour- 
nalists, who during the 1990s had stood the forefront the 
fight against repressive government while their colleagues 
and bosses were coerced and bought off. provoked debate 
argued public forums and ethics boards, editorial 
pages and over the airwaves that had left them divided, and, 
perhaps, burst another myth. 

The essence that debate was whether different standards 
should apply journalists under dictatorship and democ- 
racy. Should hidden cameras, illicit recordings, stolen docu- 
ments, and paid sources outlawed now? Were journalists 
still attacking the government were Fujimori’s dictator- 
ship, some thought, had some reporters lost their critical 
attitude toward this government? Had investigative reporting 
been replaced petty tabloidism, was today’s corruption 
just more easily exposed? Should journalists concerned 
their reporting leads crisis governability? Were those 
who helped expose authoritarian regime now danger 
toppling democratic one? 
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Surprisingly, Zileri, whose magazine 
aggressively opposed Fujimori’s regime, 
one the loudest critics new 
trend journalism that has emerged 
with the return democracy: denun- 
cialogia obsession with denuncia- 
tions. “It trivializes investigative journal- 
ism. generates frenzy aggression,” 
Zileri said. “It creates the population 
sense that the country chaos, that 

How did Zileri explain this apparent 
collapse serious but measured report- 
ing, given Peru’s new democratic free- 
doms, sweeping anti-corruption cam- 
paign, new freedom information law, 
and the proliferation new independent 
media outlets? conceded with twist- 
smile that serious investigative report- 
ing might fact harder under 
democracy than under dictatorship. 
the silence authoritarianism, says, 
“it was much easier hear the noise.” 


During the 1990s, Peru witnessed the 
creation one the most extensive 
state-run networks corruption 
Latin American history, known here 
universally the mafia. The don that 
mafia was Fujimori’s Svengali-like na- 
tional security adviser, Mon- 
tesinos. When corruption scandal 
forced Montesinos and Fujimori flee 
the country 2000, trove Mon- 
tesinos’s secretly recorded videos sur- 
faced and exposed the depth his cor- 
ruption. Montesinos was captured and 
returned Peru face trial, and those 
videos form the backbone the legal 
case against him and over 1,300 others 
who have been connected his crimes. 

the videos document, Montesinos 
maintained control through intel- 
ligence apparatus, and reached deep into 
the courts, the military, the Congress, the 
police, and the private sector. But 
nowhere was that control more complete 
than the media, which the end 
the decade had been swallowed whole 
national intelligence service, the 
SIN. The current crisis the press 
large part the legacy this deeply cor- 
rupted past. get sense its scope, 
caught taxi Callao, where Mon- 
tesinos now standing trial. The trial 
expected run for another year. 

The taxi sped south along Lima’s 
coastal freeway, sandwiched between the 
city’s high sandstone cliffs and rocky, 
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rubble-strewn beach. The smell sewage 
and shellfish drifted through the window. 
turned inland, crossed the dry Rimac 
River and entered the industrial neighbor- 
hood Callao, once separate city but 
today just extension Lima’s eight 
million-person sprawl. Shantytowns 
thinned into farmland, and came 
the high cinderblock walls Callao 
Naval Base, home the maximum-secu- 
rity military prison that Montesinos had 
ordered built decade ago hold the 
country’s terrorists. For three years has 
held Montesinos, who spends his days 
isolation cell. charged with com- 
manding death squads; corrupting Peru’s 


judicial, political, and financial institu- 


tions; rigging elections; selling guns 
Colombian terrorists; protecting drug 
traffickers; and stealing much bil- 
lion state money. and forty co-de- 
fendants also are accused systematically 
buying editorial control the country’s 
television stations and popular press. 


charges stem from the late 
when Fujimori was cam- 
paigning for third five-year 
and the obstacles reelec- 
tion were significant: the third 
term was constitutionally barred, de- 
clining economy had left people restless, 
and strident political opposition was 
increasingly vocal. Montesinos knew 
that control the media would cru- 
cial. focused his efforts two pri- 
mary targets: television, which reached 
deep into the rural and uneducated pop- 
ulations; and the prensa chicha, the four- 
teen-cent tabloids 
blared like banner advertising from 
kiosks across the country. 

Montesinos already had substantial 
leverage over the country’s main televi- 
sion stations. Advertising had declined, 
leaving the stations deep debt and the 
state the country’s primary buyer 
time. Tax reform had also left most 
television stations with huge debts the 
government. Starting 1999, Mon- 
tesinos began invite television execu- 
tives into his office the SIN for talk. 
The negotiations were simple: You owe 
the state money, Montesinos said. can 
either shut you down can forgive 
some debts, and even give you some op- 
erating money. exchange, the owners 
were required clear their coverage 
Fujimori’s reelection campaign with 
Montesinos, and help ruin the credibility 
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opponents. One one, the broad- 
casters took the deal. 

One Montesinos’s secret videos 
shows the owners Channel being of- 
fered $500,000 month ban appear- 
ances the political opposition their 
channel. Channel owners got $1.5 mil- 
lion month for similar cooperation. An- 
other video shows Montesinos counting 
out $350,000 cash Channel 5’s pro- 
prietor. The owner Channel received 
$50,000 cancel bothersome investiga- 
tive series called Uncensored, directed 
Cecilia Valenzuela. the end 1999, 
Montesinos had editorial control over 
Channels and 13. Channel was 
already state-owned. One the country’s 
two cable channels, Channel 10, had been 
secretly purchased for the armed forces. 
That left just one independent station 
cable news outlet that reaches barely 
percent the population. 

The second major news source for 
Peru’s impoverished majority was the 
prensa chicha. Chicha refers the popu- 
lar culture Lima’s millions dis- 
placed Andean Indians, who fled their 
mountain villages during the Shining 
Path’s rural terror campaign the 1980s 
and which left 60,000 dead. Hun- 
dreds thousands migrants flooded 
Lima those years, and there, among 
the second and third generations 
urban migrants, the culture chicha 
took root. Named for the corn and yucca 
beer typically made Andean Indians, 
chicha has come represent vibrant 
popular culture tinny cumbia music, 
doleful lyrics, bright neon colors, and 
peculiar street jargon. Lima’s elite, the 
word synonymous with tacky. 

The prensa chicha’s front pages follow 
formula: scandalous banner headline, 
nearly naked woman, and close-ups 
bloody car crash murder scene. Sex, 
death, horror. Montesinos saw the 
prensa chicha ideal vehicle commu- 
nicate with the country’s poor. 

the 2000 elections neared, de- 
veloped strategy co-opt the prensa 
chicha. fund the operation, Mon- 
tesinos siphoned millions dollars 
from the intelligence budgets the 
armed forces. offered prensa chicha 
owners about $3,000 for every front- 
page headline. small office the Intel- 
ligence Services became news factory: 
during morning meetings, Montesinos 
and his advisers would agree the next 
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day’s headlines. The “news” was then 
sent out via encrypted fax the owners, 
who laid out the front pages and sent 
proof back the SIN for final approval. 

According prosecutors, Augusto 
Bresani, Montesinos’s liaison with the 
prensa chicha, decided open his own 
line tabloids, with one innovation: re- 
alizing that their purpose was served 
the headlines alone, Bresani stopped 
wasting money content. His tabloids 
were reduced full-page headlines fol- 
lowed inside three-line story 
wedged among three pages ads. Soon, 
the number chicha publications had 
exploded. Chino, Tio, Men, 
lar, Diario Mas, all 
screaming unison. 


ronically, was the near total re- 
pression the mainstream press 
that fostered some Latin Ameri- 
best investigative reporting. 
spoke with Gustavo Gorriti, one 
Peru’s top investigative journalists, his 
office sprawling colonial house 
Lince, wealthy neighborhood near 
downtown Lima. The house serves 
the offices Instituto Defensa Legal, 
Peruvian nongovernmental organiza- 
tion where Gorriti now journalist 
residence. returning journalism 
after serving adviser Alejandro 
Toledo, whom now refers sarcasti- 
cally “God’s gift Peru.” Gorriti, who 
his mid-fifties, has never been one 
mince words. “The essential struggle 
the 1990s can construed the 
struggle between spies and journalists, 
with information the battleground,” 
Gorriti tells me. “And the journalists 
won, again and again and again.” 
own career can seen 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE?: Enrique Zileri, 
godfather Peruvian journalists; Cecilia 


Valenzuela, his scandal-loving 


and Juan Carlos Tafur, pioneer the 
new “serious tabloids” 


prolonged battle with Montesinos, whom 
Gorriti first exposed investigation 
for Caretas 1983, when Montesinos 
was merely well-connected drug lawyer. 
Throughout the 1980s Gorriti investigat- 
the terror war that was consuming his 
country, publishing authoritative 
book about the Shining Path 1990. 
That same year, Montesinos became the 
adviser Peru’s newly elected president, 
Fujimori. April 1992, when Fujimori, 
his adviser’s behest, ordered tanks into 
the streets, dissolved the Congress, and 
Peruvians called it, both Gorriti 
and Montesinos were their prime. 

That April night, sat finishing 
dispatch the coup for Spain’s Pais, 
armed men climbed over Gorriti’s garden 
wall. was held incommunicado the 
basement army intelligence headquar- 
ters, near incinerator where investiga- 
tors with Peru’s Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission later found human remains. 
After fifty hours being officially “disap- 
peared,” was released, thanks in- 
ternational outcry. spent much the 
next few years exile the U.S. and 
Panama, where continued uncover 
crimes. 

After the 1992 coup, the number 
newspapers, magazines, and television 
stations that criticized the government 
shrank until only handful indepen- 
dent journalists were left. Still, they were 
able uncover many the regime’s 
crimes, and are today credited with play- 
ing important role its fall. 


late 1993, Cecilia Valenzuela, then 
young Caretas reporter, published in- 
vestigation that linked Montesinos 
death-squad responsible for two recent 
massacres. The day after the piece ran, 
box appeared the elevator the Care- 
tas office with Valenzuela’s name it. In- 
side was chicken, slashed and bloody, 
wrapped black tape with enlarged 
photo Valenzuela tied it. week later, 
her birthday, flowers were delivered 
Valenzuela’s desk messenger. The card 
inside read, going die, bitch.” 

July 1997, Channel reported 
Montesinos’s inflated income and, later, 
that intelligence services had been tapping 
the phones 200 opposition politicians 
and journalists. The station’s Israeli-born 
owner, Baruch Ivcher, had his Peruvian 
citizenship revoked, and his right own 
television station along with it. Control 
Channel passed minority sharehold- 
ers, who quickly ended investigations. 

1998 Angel Paez, investigative re- 
porter the left-leaning daily Repub- 
lica, began publishing articles about sus- 
picious arms acquisitions the armed 
forces which associates Montesinos 
were skimming large commissions for 
faulty equipment. Soon after, Paez was 
accused being traitor his country 
vicious campaign the prensa 
chicha. 1999 the opposition paper Lib- 
eracion published documents 
showed Montesinos had $2.6 million 
stashed Peruvian bank accounts. 
March 2000, investigative reporters the 
cautious Comercio, the country’s oldest 
paper and last remaining broadsheet, re- 
vealed that Fujimori’s reelection cam- 
paign had forged over one million signa- 
tures enroll the coming elections. 

Fujimori won the second round 
elections uncontested when Toledo 
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withdrew protest, but the network 
control that Fujimori and Montesinos 
had built was starting unravel. Au- 
gust 2000, the two announced the bust 
international arms trafficking ring 


that had sold 10,000 assault rifles 


Colombia’s FARC guerrillas. The day 
after the press conference, Cecilia Valen- 
zuela began publishing investigation 
that named Montesinos the master- 
mind the deal. 

Three weeks later, video the first 
the they would called 
was broadcast simultaneously 


Channel and Congress, showing 


Montesinos giving opposition con- 
gressman $15,000 change political par- 
ties. The game was up. Montesinos fled the 
country eight days later, and was eventual- 
captured and extradited Peru. Fuji- 
mori fled November 2000, faxing his 
resignation from Japan, where remains 
today, plotting his political comeback. 
“They were investigations that com- 
pletely shook the political situation 
and put reality new Gorriti 
told me. “For me, that what defines 
good investigative reporting.” 


, 


the legacies Mon- 
tesinos’s governance-by-espi- 
onage has been society ob- 
sessed with surveillance. 

T 

Now everyone records tele- 
phone conversations, everyone uses hid- 
den said Julia Maria Urrunaga, 


former investigative editor Comercio 


and now director the Institute for the 
Press and Society. daily basis, Lima 
editors receive stream clandestinely 
recorded conversations, documents, and 
photos everything from petty love af- 
fairs President Toledo’s private phone 
conversations. “Everyone wants 
little Urrunaga said. 

This, coupled with the government’s 
political bungling, has generated seem- 
ingly endless supply scandals from 
Toledo’s first days office. First, was 
the presidential salary, which Toledo 
raised from $3,000 $18,000 month. 
public outcry eventually forced him 
lower $3,660.) Then was his re- 
peated refusal recognize Zarai Toledo, 
whom the press had identified his il- 
legitimate daughter. (In 2002, after years 
denials, Toledo recognized her.) 

Over the past six months, denuncialo- 
gia has gripped the capital like fever. 
The head the cabinet quit December 
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after being accused the press homo- 
sexuality. January the vice president 
resigned when the media published pho- 
tos him intimate embrace with 
his young girlfriend. (The girl’s father al- 
legedly received tax break.) The presi- 
dent’s personal attorney resigned the 
same day after secretly recorded audio 
tape revealed his conversations with 
member the Fujimori regime. 
March Peru’s intelligence agency was 
closed when its seventh president two 
and half years resigned after his impli- 
cation alleged million land sale 
fraud. (He had been the job just two 
days, replacing the former president, who 
was forced resign after documents 
were leaked suggesting was plotting 
against the interior minister.) arrived 
town, the First Lady was embroiled 
scandal about the mismanagement 
public funds, Toledo’s approval rating 
hovered the single digits, and his sixth 
cabinet thirty-two months office 
was danger collapse. 

His supporters, and some journalists, 
are quick blame the press. 

Lima journalists are bunch 
monkeys with machine guns,” says Fer- 
nando Yovera, veteran reporter who, 
like number other top journalists, 
left the profession advise Toledo dur- 
ing the 2000 campaign. now works 
for the Congress liaison between the 
press and the government. “For ten years 
journalists were mute, now they can’t 
shut up: everyone guilty everything! 
They use headlines like firing squads.” 

Emerging out this flood denun- 
ciations perhaps the force behind 
wildly popular hybrid the prensa 
chicha and serious papers epitomized 
Lima’s three-year-old leading tabloid 
daily, Correo. like call serious sen- 
said Juan Carlos Tafur, the 
director Correo. met Tafur Sat- 
urday morning his home the leafy 
coastal suburb Barranco talk about 
the changes the newspaper industry 
that had made Correo, almost overnight, 
the most-read paper the country. 

Lima’s newsstands have been dominat- 
two types newspapers: the forty- 
five-cent “serious” papers, which sold 
many 100,000 copies day the 1980s, 
and the fourteen-cent prensa But 
the 1980s and 1990s, the flood poor 
Indian migrants coupled with series 
economic and educational crises trans- 


formed Lima’s population, giving rise 
new readership. growing class the ed- 
ucated but poor students, retired peo- 
ple, government workers were left 
without paper that spoke their reality 
and met their budget. Readership the 
serious papers went into free fall. 

Correo emerged November 2000 
amid the political turmoil that followed 
the collapse Fujimori’s government. 
Suddenly there was tabloid that looked 
chicha and cost fourteen cents, but cov- 
ered politics and social issues aggressive- 
ly. Within months Toledo’s taking of- 
fice, Correo was one the few papers 
openly critical his government. The 
paper’s coverage reflected its hybrid ori- 
gins: articles were short and the point; 
big photos and info boxes summarized 
the facts quickly. Sprinkled throughout 
was difficult-to-distinguish mix se- 
rious investigation and uncorroborated 
attack. 

sold fantastically. the surprise 
many the industry, Correo had tapped 
into population readers utterly 
frustrated with Toledo that other papers 
had either missed ignored. Soon 
Correo’s circulation, driven banner 
headlines and daily scandals, surpassed 
even the staid Comercio, the longtime 
leader Peru’s serious press. wave 
imitations flooded the newsstands, led 
Peru21, published Comercio’s 
owners and direct knock-off 
Correo’s format. Like Correo, these other 
“serious tabloids” were harshly critical 
Toledo’s government. Today, 
niche that did not exist three years ago, 
there are seven “serious tabloids,” with 
new ones appearing regularly. 

Correo’s success and the tabloid 
phenomenon has spawned were met 
with criticism almost immediately. 
first the attacks were personal, directed 
toward Tafur and the paper’s owners, 
whom critics called “sashimi-eaters” 
“kimono-wearers, references their 
connections Fujimori’s regime. 
Correo matured and improved, its critics 
focused more the paper’s style jour- 
nalism, accusing sloppy sensational- 
ism disguised investigative reporting. 

“Sensational? It’s true; treat every 
piece news scandal. Our headlines 
scream Tafur admits. “Impre- 
cise? Sure, we’ve committed errors. 
When you turn the volume, you get 
some distortion.” But he’s not convinced 


that the investigative journalism the 
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was any better. “What exactly did 
they expose?” Tafur asked. “More than 
great investigative journalism, think 
was the content the denunciations 
that was different. There was author- 
itarian government, major terror cam- 
paign, and vast corruption. That’s why 
they think was great. But basically 
they were accusations, just like today.” 

And Tafur doesn’t buy into the notion 
that the rules have changed now that 
Peru under democracy. “The only 
difference between democracy and 
dictatorship change shells. Inside, 
nothing has really changed, and the 
press anesthetize 

Even those who disagree with Tafur’s 
type journalism envy his bottom line. 
time when most serious papers are run- 
ning net loss, Correo has proved remark- 
ably profitable. “The expensive papers are 
pachyderms,” says. think Correo and 
are the future the press here.” 


there television equivalent the 
Correo phenomenon, would Cecilia 
Valenzuela’s weekly program, Ventana 
Indiscreta. visited her the Channel 
studio Sunday night watch live 
broadcast. the center large sound 
studio bathed orange light, Valenzuela 
sits glass table, where she interviews 
the week’s newsmakers. Seated semi- 
circle around her her team six young 
investigative reporters, whose quick, edgy 
video reports form the main segments 
the ninety-minute show. the back- 
ground comical bust Toledo. 

The “indiscrete the show’s 
name, refers the window the presi- 
dential palace; the program offers its view- 
ers glimpse into the world behind that 
window. But times, Valenzuela’s critics 
say, the show can indiscrete its sub- 
ject matter. Like the “serious tabloids,” 
Ventana Indiscreta reaches out mass 
audience mixing humor, irony, sarcasm, 
and scandal with serious investigative re- 
porting and political coverage. Valenzuela’s 
commentaries between segments are often 
opinionated and scathing, times going 
beyond the facts. The show’s reports are 
filmed with small, handheld digital video 
cameras that give hidden camera feel. 
Techno music drives many the segments 
conclusion that, more often than not, 
exposes some corruption, big small, 
the politicai class. 

While highly regarded for her attacks 
Montesinos and Fujimori during the 


1990s, Valenzuela has drawn criticism 
from her peers now for her harsh criticism 
Toledo’s government, and the form 
those attacks take. The criticism, Valen- 
zuela feels, comes from those who believe 
Peru has changed fundamentally from the 
days the Fujimori regime. her view, 
“The majority journalists, and 
Peruvians general, thought that with 
the shift from dictatorship democracy, 
things would change from night day. 
They thought the city would suddenly 
smell differently. But still smells like 
shit,” Valenzuela tells me. “Those who 
have power country always abuse it. 
just the dictatorship Fujimori, has 
with the political class this country.” 

Like Correo’s Tafur, Valenzuela her 
early forties, younger member Lima’s 
journalism elite, which dominated 
men their late fifties and sixties, and 
she largely dismisses what her older col- 
leagues see decline the quality 
Peruvian journalism. Revealing corrup- 
tion Toledo’s government simply does- 
require profound investigation, she ar- 
gues. “Under Fujimori, there was incredi- 
ble corruption, but the corrupt people 
were very efficient. This government 
inhabited the most incapable, inept 
group people we’ve seen years. Every 
time you scratch the surface, terrifying 
smell putrefaction comes out.” 

The crisis the press merely re- 
flection the larger crisis Peruvian 
society, she claims. “Now nobody be- 
lieves anything: politicians, jour- 
nalists, priests. That doubt healthy. 
For now, have the right feel our 
pain, live our sorrow, expiate our 
faults. don’t know how long that will 
last. After the doubt, confidence will 
come back, and have see who 
demonstrates credibility. think this 
very healthy thing for the press. will 
only make better.” 


last day Lima, strik- 

ing coca cultivators descend- 

the city demand the 
president’s resignation, and 

once again, the sting tear 

gas mixed with the smell diesel fuel 
and cooking oil Lima’s Plaza 
Armas. The papers again were filled 
with scandal, calling for the head the 
interior minister. Congress had gath- 
ered the signatures necessary for his 
censure, and the end the day the 


most popular member Toledo’s be- 
leaguered cabinet was forced resign. 

“There should coup,” taxi dri- 
ver told the way the airport. “We 
need strong hand power. Peru like 
tree that growing crooked: someone 
has straighten out.” Earlier the 
week, major United Nations study 
showed that percent Latin Ameri- 
cans said they would prefer authori- 
tarian government improved their 
economic situation. Another poll found 
that Fujimori would place first elec- 
tions were held tomorrow. Toledo’s ap- 
proval rating threatened sink below the 
percent had clung recent weeks. 

taxi driver’s comments made 
think something Gustavo Gorriti told 
was leaving his office, warning 
not underestimate the “mafia”: “People 
eventually feel nostalgia for the whip, the 
saddle, and the spurs,” Gorriti said. “They 
want ridden. It’s the perverse inheri- 
tance the caudillos American feu- 
dal lords]. the democracy that never 
had the chance sink its roots in. Thanks 
the idiot have the palace, thanks 
the embarrassment the Congress 
have, but thanks also the bad journal- 
ism being done, run the risk that after 
ten years struggle, have fight 
again, bleed again, start all over again. 

“People should realize that the 
mafia once again governs Peru they 
have high hopes doing so, and 
very possible they will make sure this 
time they make the mistakes last 
time, allowing the independent journal- 
ists operate did.” 

Two months before visit, television 
cameras covering the opening Mon- 
tesinos’s trial for media corruption had 
chance captured chilling moment that 
drove home Gorriti’s warning. Surround- 
prosecutors, judges, guards, and the 
media, Montesinos scribbled note 
pad paper and casually tilted toward 
co-defendant, the owner popular 
tabloid sitting next him. Captured from 
behind camera, the note read: “To- 
morrow raise the drug issue.” The next 
morning the tabloid carried banner 
headline, the latest dispatch from mafia 
intent making comeback: NEW VIDEOS 
DOCUMENT TOLEDO’S DRUG ABUSE! 


Jason Felch fellow the Center for In- 
vestigative Reporting. has written for 
The New York Times Magazine, The 
Washington Post, and Legal Affairs. 
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The Rise and Rise Celebrity Journalism 


NEAL GABLER 


Iain Calder tells tri- 
his memoir thirty-three 
years America’s best-selling 
them its helm, “The National Enquirer 
changed the American journal- 
ism.” That journalism, which 
analysis had gotten “dull and gray,” sud- 
denly began boil under the competi- 
tive pressures the Enquirer. The press’s 
purview widened from information that 
editors thought the readers should know 
salacious accounts that readers want- 
know. Newspapers, least the 
once-respectable ones that seems 
believe were indistinguishable from one 


| 


another, got personality. Perhaps most 
all, virtually every newspaper, maga- 
zine, and television news broadcast now 
had repertory company protago- 
nists celebrities whose romances, 
marriages, divorces, binges, escapades, 
peccadilloes, declines, dysfunctions, and 


THE UNTOLD STORY: 

TWENTY YEARS RUNNING 
THE NATIONAL ENQUIRER 
IAIN CALDER 
MIRAMAX BOOKS. 320 PP. $24.95 


THE IMPORTANCE BEING FAMOUS: 
BEHIND THE SCENES THE 
CELEBRITY INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 
MAUREEN ORTH 
HENRY HOLT. 384 PP. $25 


pronouncements became primary fo- 
cus the press. With nod Dwight 
Eisenhower, celebrity profiler Maureen 
Orth, new compilation her arti- 
cles, The Importance Being Famous, 
calls this ever-expanding monolith the 
“celebrity-industrial complex.” 

course this hardly revelatory. 
Everyone takes for granted that Ameri- 
can journalism has been “tabloidized,” 
that once-taboo subjects are now grist for 
the journalistic mill and that celebrities 
are news, much that eventually the 
circulation plummeted, pre- 
sumably because had lost its monopoly. 
Iain Calder isn’t particularly interested 
why the press has undergone this transfor- 
mation, but informative how 
occurred. Calder, who comes from small 
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coal-mining village Scotland, was only 
sixteen and armed with learning certifi- 
cate awarded students headed trade 
school when foundered his way onto 
local paper way meet girls. soon 
graduated Glasgow tabloid time 
when bare-knuckled newspaper war was 
roaring, and then London where 
manned the office marginal weekly 
American tabloid specializing gore: The 
National Enquirer. was indefatigable 
his pursuit stories and stringers 
throughout Europe that was invited 
the headquarters New York, eventually 
rising through the ranks become the 
executive editor 1973 and of- 
ficiating over the paper after moved 
from horrifying accidents and disfigure- 
ments celebrity foibles, and its week- 
circulation rose five million. 
Though Calder likes credit the En- 
quirer and its publisher Gene Pope with 
having led the way celebrity gossip, 
they were, fact, tapping very old 
wellspring that ran deep the American 
psyche. Walter Winchell, the columnist 
who invented modern gossip the 
1920s and became its most famous prac- 
titioner, understood the powerful sub- 
text gossip form empower- 
ment. Having grown poor, uneducat- 
ed, and Jewish, essentially outcast, 
nursed deep resentments himself, and 
realized that exposing the rich, pow- 
erful, beautiful, and famous, could 
draw larger public resentments. Gos- 
sip was form democratization 
great leveler. demonstrated that the 
celebrated were better than the rest 
and sometimes much worse. Or, put 
another way, allowed people feel 
better about themselves feeling worse 
about those who had much more. 
Calder may not have had the same in- 
sight Winchell any Winchell’s per- 
sonal antagonisms, but did have the 
same populist instinct. Early on, the En- 
quirer began revealing secrets the cele- 
brated, especially television stars, whom 
fan magazines like Photoplay had regarded 
insignificant. The Enquirer filled the 
breach, focusing these people with 
whom readers already felt sense inti- 
macy from the exposure the small 
screen. the same time that was ex- 
ploiting resentments conducting its 


weekly journalistic strip searches, also 
was encouraging hope, through features 
like “Rags Riches” about poor individu- 
als who managed strike lode, bleed- 
ing heart stories about people distress 
whom readers could help, updates 
the latest medical treatments that, usual- 
boasted, could improve your health 
save your life, its ever-present weight- 
loss regimens. proved powerful combi- 


one with his readership and onto 


something, too. Enquiring minds did 
want know, the old ads said. 
They wanted the first know. They 
had vested interest knowing, even 
what they knew really wasn’t worth 
culture where there was much 
know, knowing what others might not 
was itself form empowerment. 


Where Calder promotes resentment, 


Orth elicits envy, 


which basically 


the difference between 
the Enquirer and Vanity Fair 


nation showing the celebrated ex- 
tremis and the ordinary triumph 
and played American impulses 
anger, Winchell’s gossip did, but also 
optimism. Lee Atwater, the late Republi- 
can strategist, read the Enquirer religiously 
and called the “pulse America.” 

Calder exploited the dy- 


q 


namic resentment and hope, 
also seems understand 
that not even 
did. Whatever its 
function, gossip also mentality and 
process. The magpie mentality, which 
Calder may have picked his rough- 
and-tumble Glasgow days, that se- 
cretive and deceptive world this celebrity 
trivia really matters, almost life and 
death and has treated such. In- 
deed, Calder grouses that the editor Larry 
Haley should have won the Pulitzer for 
finding photos that belied O.J. Simpson’s 
claim that never owned the infamous 
Bruno Magli shoes, and the paper’s dis- 
covery that Simpson had purchased 
knife shortly before his wife’s murder 
called another editor “one the great- 
est pieces reporting ever” these 
tidbits were actually great public im- 
port. probably what made him 
about gossip, devoid any larger per- 
spective, that oddly engaging 
somewhat dotty, like someone who has 
devoted his entire life making the 
world’s largest rubber-band ball. Still, 
his single-minded devotion celebrity 
flotsam and jetsam, Calder seemed 


for the process, the collection gos- 
sip was piece with the gossip. Gossip 
was typically scorned elites unsavory 
and disreputable, something polite people 
did not consume, which, far from discour- 
aging the public from reading gossip, may 
have been yet another engine for its popu- 
larity among the hoi polloi. enjoy gossip 
was way tweaking the cultural com- 
missars and establishing one’s own cultur- 
independence. Certainly far the 
journalistic gossipmongers like Calder 
were concerned, those who read gossip 
were thumbing their noses moralists, 
gossip reporters were nose-thumbing 
more pompous and high-minded mem- 
bers the press corps violating every 
scruple reputable journalistic practice, 
which why the Enquirer relished its 
chicanery and probably why readers cozied 
its outlaw status. Calder swaggering- 
recounts stakeouts and chases and sub- 
terfuges that would put the CIA shame, 
including insinuating one reporter into 
Lisa Marie Presley’s security detail that 
could snap picture first 
grandchild, and tells another reporter 
literally riffling through Henry Kissinger’s 
garbage. Then there are the bags money 
that seem obligatory equipment for every 
Enquirer operation. Calder defends this 
checkbook journalism saying that 
everyone does it, only the others furiously 
hide their tracks, yet one cannot help but 
detect bit pride his buying sources, 
not only because gets him the stories 
wants but also because is, the eyes 
the respectable press, ethically wrong. 
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Calder knew was selling his readers re- 
sentment and hope. was also selling 
them the paper’s own merry tawdriness. 
When the mentality obsessive dis- 
proportion combined with the process 
skulduggery and underhandedness, 
the results could deliciously Hecht- 
ian. Long before Howell Raines enjoined 
his New York Times staff “flood the 
Calder was sending nine reporters 
and photographers and twelve more 
stringers Europe Aristotle 
funeral, hoping catch some sniping 
about Jackie’s seeming indifference. 
Twenty-five reporters covered Elvis’s fu- 


neral, least fifty editors, reporters and 
researchers rushed cover Grace Kelly’s 
death, and fifty-six were sicced the 
story Rock Hudson’s AIDS. much 
anything, demonstrated how loony 
the celebrity apparatus had become, 
how much attention was being lavished 
little. There were more reporters 
those stories than The Washington 
Post, the Los Angeles Times and The New 
York Times deployed real news that 
affected people’s lives, but then the En- 
quirer its peak sold more copies than 
those three papers combined. Some is- 
sues sold nearly twice many. 
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fact, Calder’s book finally isn’t 
should be, because his lack per- 
spective frequently veers into preening 
hyperbole that the Enquirer would never 
have tolerated, except one its preten- 
sion-busting jokes. Again and again, 
Calder insists that the Enquirer staff 
the apex journalism. The team ferret- 
ing out information Grace Kelly is, 
the words one Enquirer reporter, the 
“best investigative team journalists 
anybody had seen for century.” When, 
after Gene Pope’s death 1988, the paper 
sold group venture capitalists, 
Calder writes that they bought the “best 
editorial investigative team the twenti- 
eth century.” Gene Pope, whom 
Calder worshipped, writes that the 
publisher had “his standards, his drive for 
excellence” and “manic mission 
the biggest and the best” without describ- 
ing how any standard excellence could 
possibly have fit the Enquirer and without 
saying the biggest and the best what. 

aureen Orth, longtime 
special correspondent for 
Vanity Fair, works the 
tracks. Though both she 
and Calder trade voyeurism, where 
promotes resentment, she elicits envy, 
which basically the difference between 
the Enquirer and Vanity Fair. Unlike 
Calder, Orth wrings her hands over what 
papers like the Enquirer have wrought and 
issues the typical string indictments 
against the state contemporary jour- 
nalism. today’s media get “lot less 
meaning and lot less real product. Poli- 
tics often served scandal. News 
more and more centered the latest sen- 
sational drama. Stars edge out coverage 
world events with breathless reports 
about their latest deals and endorse- 
ments.” Blah, blah, blah. The Importance 
Being Famous, containing Orth profiles 
everyone from Margaret Thatcher 
Madonna, from Vladimir Putin 
Michael Jackson, purports deconstruct 
the whole celebrity-industrial complex, 
and there are short introductions the 
various sections that attempt generalize 
about what celebrity means and how 
operates, but Orth’s hands the decon- 
struction looks exactly like the construc- 
tion. Orth, who married Meet the 
Tim Russert, isn’t antagonist 
celebrity. She facilitator. And celebrity 
journalism, even the sordid sort practiced 
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Iain Calder, isn’t always adversarial. 
(Calder brags about letting Donald 
Trump vet pieces him and tells how 
celebrities often rat themselves just 
get publicity.) usually collaborative. 
any case, one who profiles celebri- 


ties for Vanity Fair going pierce the 


celebrity veil. she would fired. 
For Orth think she’s doing anything 
but weaving that veil makes her delu- 
sional Calder thinking Gene Pope an- 
other Sulzberger Chandler. 

Where Orth firmer ground 
recognizing that celebrity, like gossip, 
more than mere entertainment diver- 
sion that has social/psychological 
function. Others, myself included, have 
discussed celebrity kind art, pro- 
viding narratives that reify themes and 
ideas the culture much the way myths 
do. Her profile Madonna speaks 
the rage for personal reinvention. Her 
profile Margaret Thatcher the 
tragedy losing celebrity and the bub- 
ble which envelops one. Her profile 
Woody Allen the self-deception 
the famous and revered and the different 
moral rules which they are held. 

Certainly the best and longest celebrity 
narratives have mythic resonance. 
But the effect Orth’s book almost pre- 
cisely the opposite what she intended. 
Reading these pieces one after another, 
one struck less what they say about 
culture generally even about celebrity 
specifically than how little they say and 
how superficial is. fairness, this may 
not much the fault Orth, who 


observant and occasionally keen, 


the fault celebrity itself. One celebrity 
narrative sounds pretty much like anoth- 
er, one cautionary tale like another, one 
conclusion like another. Madonna, Mar- 
garet Thatcher, Woody Allen it’s all the 
same. There none the heft and am- 
plitude real literature, none the com- 
plexity. Celebrities exist accessible 
and easily digestible. one Orth’s own 
subjects, the designer Karl Lagerfeld, says 
fashion, “Only the minute and the fu- 
ture are interesting fashion exists 
destroyed.” Celebrity lot like that. 
ephemeral. Its interest entirely 
the here and now. Some the people 
Orth’s book are already forgotten they 
were ever known the first place. Most 
the others soon will be. 

Yogi Berra once opined that you 
think and hit the same time. What 
Calder and Orth suggest that you 


think and write celebrity gossip profiles 
the same time and for the same reason. 
Thinking would inhibit the process, 
maybe destroy altogether. The celebrity- 
industrial complex exists because there 
large public that finds tales the beau- 
tiful, the powerful, and the wealthy enter- 
taining and sometimes instructive 
home truth sort way; because there are 
voracious media who need satisfy the 
public taste order earn profits; be- 
cause there ever-expanding universe 
people who want and need the 
public consciousness; and because there 
are journalists like Orth and Calder who 
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many journalists, the proper 


relationship between govern- 
f 


ment and the news media begins 
and ends with the First Amend- 
ment’s charge that “Congress 
shall make law abridging the free- 
dom speech, the press.” this 
view, government adversary the 
press source censorship worst, 
corruption and disinformation best. 
Paul Starr’s profound and illuminat- 
ing The Creation the Media: Political 
Origins Modern Communications of- 
fers different view. Starr’s wide- 
ranging historical analysis, the federal 
government emerges force that can, 
with the right decisions, create the con- 
ditions which journalism can flour- 
ish. With the proper public policies, his 
story suggests, get innovative and lu- 
crative forms communication, vig- 
orous public sphere, and vibrant 
tics. With the wrong ones suffer 
choking media monopolies, reduced 
freedom expression, and dangerous 
imbalance between market forces and 
our capacities for self-government. 
While Starr’s historical examples are 
drawn from the American past, they 
shed important light the shared fu- 
ture both democracy and journalism. 


The Creation the Media densely 
written, deeply researched, and subtly 
argued. Starr’s historical analysis 
which embraces ideas, institutions, and 
politics stretches from the pamphle- 
teers the sixteenth century Europe 
the radio broadcasting networks 
twentieth century America. His subject 
always broader than journalism, and 
ranges from newspapers the tele- 
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graph telephones movies radio. 
But never loses sight how the larg- 
media system, and the political and 
economic tendencies era, establish 
the context that offers greater and lesser 
possibilities for journalism. 

Starr, professor sociology 
Princeton University and co-editor 
The American Prospect, always relates the 
relationships between media, markets, 
and democracy their impact the 
public sphere which defines “the 
sphere openly accessible information 
and communication about matters 
general social concern.” Throughout The 
Creation the Media refutes claims 
that technology and free markets neces- 
sarily improve journalism and the media. 

Changes communication assumed 
“may slow coming, hard isolate 
from other contemporary develop- 
ments, and related less medium’s in- 
trinsic properties than constitutive 
choices about its design and develop- 
ment.” recognizes that markets are 
vital forces for innovation and growth 
communication. Yet concludes that 
however, all were left the market 
government had not promoted 
communications networks, the press, 
education, and innovation while at- 
tempting check tendencies toward ex- 
cessive concentrations power the 
public sphere would poor indeed.” 

the heart Starr’s analysis the 
awkward but important phrase, “consti- 
tutive choices.” Media systems aren’t im- 
posed omnipotent technology 
economics, argues. build them, 
making fundamental decisions along the 
way “that create the material and institu- 
tional framework fields human ac- 
tivity.” Such choices, made the inter- 
section power, culture, institutional 
weight, and historical legacies, can 
made over time the circumstances 
moment. Their consequences may 
resonate far into the future, setting influ- 
ential patterns and precedents that deci- 
sion makers can scarcely foresee. The 


First constitutional guar- 
antee press freedom was one. The de- 
cision develop American broadcasting 
overwhelmingly along commercial lines 
Britain was another. 

Starr’s story, spanning four centuries, 
grounded four periods American his- 
tory. Each defined vital choices. 

During the American Revolution the 
words pamphleteers such Thomas 
Paine established the press the peo- 
ple’s tribune. With independence, Amer- 
icans set about building new kind 
country, where the people would rule. 
They ratified the Constitution and the 
First Amendment and established the 
Post Office, which made the new nation 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


vestions and observations from the 
e-mail have produced collection 
whose existence can seem give logic 
bad name. 

sessive?* Yes, but idiom loves and 
would just hate the alternative, friend 
me.” friend Bob” and friend 
though, are both fine. 

wrong say “six times more 
likely,” which might taken mean 
something plus 6X? Don't have 
say “six times No. The two are 
equally well established. Both mean 6X. 
human beings constitute species, 
how can talk about the “human 
Well, writers since Shakespeare, 
least, have used the phrase, ut- 
tered millions times each day, and 
going back. (Anyway, “race” 
its simplest just means creatures 
common origin, which makes unusual- 

None who care about the lan- 
guage are immune twin weaknesses: 
hunger for rules, and have 
pathological aversion ambiguity. But 
sometimes it's best relax and take 
what the language gives us. 

Within reason, course. 
Evan Jenkins 


Double possessives, and lot more 
about writing, are discussed Language 
Corner Web site, 
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fertile ground for journalism. The Post 
Office’s rate structure quickly made 
cheap distribute newspapers. Al- 
though press freedom would not gain 
strong judicial support until the twenti- 
eth century, the ready distribution in- 
formation and ideas through the Post 
Office combined with strong popular 
support for free press lay the foun- 
dations for vigorous journalism and 
contentious democratic politics. 

the choices made the early Amer- 
ican republic expanded the possibilities 
for journalism and public life, the choices 
made from the 1840s the early twenti- 
eth century were more likely narrow 
possibilities and give private enterprises 
greater power over American communi- 
cation. Unlike Britain, which eventually 
lodged its telegraph the Post Office 
where could equally serve all cus- 
tomers, Americans chose the 1840s 
privatize the telegraph. The result, Starr 
writes, was new kind media power. 


the second half the nine- 

teenth century, Western Union 

gained control over the telegraph. 

Instead opening its lines all 
customers, emphasized the ser- 
vice business and colluded with the 
Associated Press form monopoly 
telegraph close partnership with 
monopoly news service.” The conse- 
quences, Starr’s analysis, were sinister. 

During the notoriously close and cor- 
rupt presidential election 1876, 
William Henry Smith, general agent 
the and one-time Republican 
cian, used reports support the Re- 
publican candidate, Rutherford 
Hayes. When disputed electoral votes 
threw the election into the specially cre- 
ated Electoral Commission, Western 
Union violated its own confidentiality 
policies and revealed the contents De- 
mocrats’ telegrams Smith, who used 
the information instruct Republican 
Hayes’s camp. Not until 1910 would 
Congress find the political brain and 
muscle pass the amendments the 
Interstate Commerce Act that defined 
telegraph and telephone companies 
common carriers required send mes- 
sages for any paying customer. 

Starr’s third wave choices stretches 
from the 1860s the 1930s and embraces 
the rise what now recognize the 
mass media: mass-circulation newspapers 
and magazines, movies, and radio. The 


choices around radio would prove deci- 
sive for American broadcasting. 

Public service might define the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, but Ameri- 
can radio, thanks decisions made 
the twenties, would work with com- 
mercial ethos. Americans were fearful 
“governmental control communica- 
tions” and unwilling pay tax radio 
receivers, the British did, support 
public radio service. Partly was the 
power advertisers and commercial 
broadcasters operating congenial cli- 
mate: the twenties, the formative years 
American radio, were dominated Re- 
publicans who were sensitive business 
interests. radio had emerged the 
thirties, the era Franklin Roo- 
sevelt and the New Deal, might have 
developed more hybrid system from 
the start. (National Public Radio, for ex- 
ample, would not emerge until 1970.) 

The American broadcasting system 
that appeared the late twenties and 
early thirties, Starr notes, “stood un- 
easy tension with the traditions free 


press.” Regulators the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and licensing 
procedures required broadcasters 
serve the “public interest, convenience, 
necessity.” Networks raised the 
specter enormous cultural and politi- 
cal influence private hands, produc- 
ing bland, mass-market programming 
suit the needs advertisers. 

the eve America’s entry into 
World War II, when Starr ends his book, 
American radio was “more centralized, 
more subject government control, less 
diverse, and less open ideological con- 
tention” than the print press. Yet com- 
pared European radio, with its tradition 
greater state presence the airwaves, 
“American radio seemed decentralized, 
free government censorship, and more 
diverse, competitive, and contentious.” 

Ahead, and beyond the scope The 
Creation the Media, lay “the expansion 
public investment science, technol- 
ogy, and higher education during World 
War and the early Cold War and the 
ensuing revolutions computers, elec- 
tronics, and telecommunications” that 
bring the door the Internet age. 
Given the strength Starr’s history les- 
son, touch frustrating that 
doesn’t apply his judicious analysis 
contemporary media issues. 

The present, concludes, another 
story: “The American achievement 


and the American dilemma commu- 
nications.” Internationally, American 
firms profit from the commercial, popu- 
lar orientations that first defined U.S. 
media industries. home, the power 
and limitations the American media 
sit awkwardly with the old democratic 
ideals the press. 

Reporters looking for explicit analysis 
the major media stories our time 
will probably disappointed with 
Starr’s end point. misses network tele- 
vision, the rise cable, the fall the 
fairness doctrine and the decline pub- 
lic service requirements for network 
television, the emergence twenty- 
four-hour news cycle, the fragmenting 
the public into niche markets, and 
media mergers. Also beyond the bound- 
aries this book are the crises pur- 
pose that gripped many journalists 
during the O.J. Simpson trial and the 
Clinton-Lewinsky scandal, the rise 
the Internet and conservative media. 

But would mistake look for 
today’s headlines this deeply learned 
work history. Starr offers yardstick 
and set principles for evaluating our 
media and the political choices make 
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about those media. this, has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

From the early days the Post Office, 
the First Amendment, and the press, 
extracts the lesson that government can 
promote diversity communications 
and freedom expression. the story 
Western Union, reveals the danger 
media monopoly that concentrates 
serving business and avoids public 
service. The early history radio re- 
minds that something take for 
granted, on-the-air advertising, the 
product decisions that might, an- 
other context, have gone different way. 

Today, when economic trends pro- 
mote media concentration, Starr’s re- 
minders about enduring American sus- 
picions centralized power gain special 
urgency. They also help explain the re- 
cent uproar over FCC regulations 
ownership, which found conservatives 
and liberals the same side their sus- 
picions further media consolidation. 

Starr may optimistic regarding 
markets, democracy, and communica- 
tion, but hardly sees the 
present the portal uncertain fu- 
ture. “The global influence the Ameri- 
can media and the American model now 
puts even heavier responsibility 
the United States than the 
writes. “History basis for compla- 
cent triumphalism about American tech- 
nology and institutions, especially the 
original grounds policy are forgotten.” 

Over more than 400 pages histori- 
cal analysis, Starr emerges tough- 
minded moderate: appreciative the 
value market economics for the me- 
dia, but only long they are tem- 
pered the influence democratic in- 
stitutions. Free marketeers will see him 
creeping socialist. Irreconcilable 
critics the market economy will find 
him too tame. Everyone else, especially 
journalists, will find much learn 
this valuable book consider ac- 
tions that will re-shape the media. “Our 
public life hybrid capitalism and 
democracy,” concludes, “and are 
better off for it, long the democra- 
tic side able keep the balance.” 


Robert Snyder, director the journal- 
ism and media studies program Rut- 
gers University Newark, New Jersey, 
former editor Media Studies Journal. 
working book about New York 
City since 1945. 
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Whose News? 
Whose Propaganda? 


Inside Jazeera the eve the Iraq war 
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Standing front bombed-out building, woman looks into Jazeera 
camera and says, “Welcome house, Mr. Bush. Look this! you have 
any humanity? Where your conscience? Where your God?” Next 
see Secretary Defense Donald Rumsfeld saying, “We know that Jazeera has 
pattern playing propaganda, over and over and over again. What they 
is, when bomb goes down, they grab some children and some women and 


pretend that the bomb hit the women and children.” 


CONTROL ROOM 
DIRECTED JEHANE NOUJAIM 
MAGNOLIA PICTURES 


JULIA KLEIN 


backdrop the United 
States’s fraught plunge into 
war with Iraq. But the 
characters both senses 
the word who dominate the docu- 
mentary film Control Room. Among 
them Hassan Ibrahim, veteran Su- 
danese journalist for the Jazeera 
Satellite Network, who makes secret 
his disdain for U.S. adventurism. The 
United States basically big bully that 
wants desperately liked, “to have 
[its] cake and eat it,” too, Ibrahim says. 
The U.S. can certainly decimate the 
Arab world with its military might, 


adds sardonically, but “don’t ask 
love well.” 

Samir Khader, senior producer for 
the controversial Arab network, 
equally complex figure, motivated 
apparent mix cynicism and ideal- 
ism. “You wage war without 
news, without media, without propa- 
ganda,” declares. Khader presses for 
war coverage that emphasizes its hu- 
man toll, including casualties inflicted 
Iraqi women and children. Never- 
theless, the journalist later 
confesses that dreams moving 
America. “Between us,” says, “if 
offered job with Fox, will take it.” 

These vignettes lend Control Room 
endearing quirkiness that has 
doubt contributed its popularity 
the film-festival circuit. But they also 
underline director Jehane Noujaim’s 
humanistic message about the elu- 


siveness objectivity, the validity 
clashing points view, and the urgent 
need for the Arab world and the United 
States find common ground. film 
essay journalistic outsider, Control 
Room focuses both control the 
news and, ironically, lack control 
most evident the tragic bombing 
death Jazeera Baghdad corre- 
spondent who may may not have 
been targeted U.S. forces. 

Noujaim, young Egyptian-Ameri- 
can filmmaker best known for co-di- 
recting Startup.com, majored both vi- 
sual arts and philosophy Harvard, 
and Control Room least partly 
epistemological meditation. its heart 
the Qatar-based and financed net- 
work that, its eight brief years ex- 
istence, has managed enrage both 
Arab dictators (who have frequently 
censored and suppressed it) and top 
U.S. officials. Control Room, Secre- 
tary Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
recurrent hectoring presence, scoring 
Jazeera for “playing propaganda” and 
neglecting the truth about U.S. involve- 
ment Iraq. 

Jazeera’s version the truth has 
unquestionably won big following 
so-called Arab street, symbolized the 
film the coffee houses Doha, 
Qatar. Launched former BBC em- 
ployees, the network, seen through 
Noujaim’s lens, defies easy categoriza- 
tion. features decidedly untraditional 
female anchors and producers West- 
ern dress, simultaneously translated in- 
terviews with non-Arab sources, and 
panoply grisly and unsettling images 
generally eschewed the U.S. media: 
injured Iraqis, dead U.S. soldiers, and 
dazed U.S. POWs. Noujaim offers 
narration, but her view seems clear 
enough: Jazeera biased, its biases 
are certainly worse, and less un- 
derstandable, than the nationalistic bi- 
ases Fox News and other U.S. outlets. 

Control Room benefits enormously 
from timing and access, even events 
continue outrun it. With the help 
executive producer Abdallah Schleifer, 
Cairo-based journalist, the Arabic- 
speaking Noujaim talked her way into 
both Jazeera headquarters and U.S. 
Central Command (CentCom) the 
eve the U.S. invasion Iraq. 
CentCom, she shows U.S. journalists 


obediently scribbling down the latest 
pronouncements the spinmeisters 
the military. But she also captures the 
restiveness and skepticism corre- 
spondents such Tom Mintier CNN 
and David Shuster NBC News, 
military officials puff the Jessica 
Lynch rescue story, obfuscate details 
the invasion, and insist that the Iraqis 
see U.S. forces liberators. 

One the film’s central characters 
Lieutenant Josh Rushing, earnest 
and likable U.S. press officer charged 
with dealing with the Arab media. 
Rushing argues with 
Ibrahim, struggles hold his own 
against more sophisticated adversary. 
times, candid enough admit 
his own pro-American biases, even 
fully surmount them. (If did, 
probably have start looking for 
another job.) 

first saw Control Room April 
the Philadelphia Film Festival, with 
enthusiastic, partisan, university audi- 
ence that groaned each time Rumsfeld 
made his pronouncements. watched 
again video May, the nightmar- 
ish images from the cells Abu Ghraib 
played incessantly U.S. broadcasts 
and President Bush tried exercise 
damage control addressing Arab au- 
diences. One can imagine the cynicism 
among Jazeera journalists deepening 
into disgust, they strive report 
torture, scandal, and continuing vio- 
lence Iraq with the “objectivity, in- 
tegrity and balance” their Web site 
promises. 

It’s not surprising that Noujaim, who 
told the Philadelphia festival audience 
that she began the film with curiosity 
and ended with more questions than 
answers, has herself been accused 
bias. But the eighty-four-minute film’s 
more crucial faults are really its elisions 
and omissions, among them its failure 
flesh out its distinctive characters. 
Why only interviews and press 
handouts that discover that Rushing 
once worked for the military Holly- 
wood, negotiating script content with 
studios? that the Saudi-educated 
Ibrahim was once classmate Osama 
bin Laden? These are details fit for 
Hollywood movie. 


Julia Klein cultural reporter and 
critic Philadelphia. 


“Always fascinating.... one 
the Top Twenty Political Sites 
The Web.” 
Forbes 

“Relentless media policing 
skilled journalists. Aims stop 
bad journalism before spreads, 
instead criticizing after the 
fact.” 

The Wall Street Journal 
“Unique that exclusively 
provides researched and edited 
media criticism unfolding 
story.” 

The Hartford Courant 
“It’s great site for campaign 
junkies; one has ever done 
this before.” 


Jack Shafer, editor-at-large, Slate 


“They have the horses 
well, and they are doing well.” 
Jay Rosen, editor, PressThink 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


CHANGING CHANNELS: 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS CASE 

THAT TRANSFORMED TELEVISION 
Kay Mills 

University Press Mississippi 
313 pp. $30 


WATCHING JIM CROW: 
THE STRUGGLES OVER 
MISSISSIPPI TV, 1955-1969 
Steven Classen 
Duke University Press 
276 pp. $21.95 paper 


hese are two very different books 

about the same case the suc- 

cessful effort change the own- 
ership WLBT, Jackson, Mississip- 
pi, television station notorious the 
1950s and 1960s for its racist spin 
the news and its denial access 
minorities. Changing Channels, the 
veteran journalist Kay Mills, 
straightforward chronicle that starts 
with the first complaints the Feder- 
Communications Commission 
the mid-1950s. With the assistance 
the Reverend Everett Parker the 
United Church Christ, local ac- 
tivists challenged WLBT’s license re- 
newals, but the FCC rebuffed them 
until the federal courts, led then 
Circuit Judge Warren Burger, instruct- 
the FCC adopt new policy 
taking into account public com- 
plaints. WLBT lost its license, but the 
contest name licensee was 
not resolved until 1980 with new 
owner guaranteeing broad local mi- 
nority participation management. 
Mills has interviewed dozens who 
played roles both sides and pro- 
vides model narrative policy de- 
velopment and change. 

Watching Jim Crow less encyclo- 
pedic and less policy oriented. Steven 
Classen, communications scholar 
California State University, Los An- 
geles, tries look behind the official 
documents the case explore how 
black Mississippians viewed the cam- 
paign against WLBT the context 
civil rights struggle that was taking 
place many fronts. Although 
Classen clutters the book with bits 
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dissertation-style his 
account and his extracts from inter- 
views work closer the ground and 
provide rich background. 

Both authors, incidentally, note the 
ultimate fate WLBT its acquisi- 
tion, 2000, Liberty Corp., chain, 
thus ending local, and minority, own- 
ership, and sharing the fate most 
the rest American television. 


MOYERS AMERICA: 

JOURNALIST AND HIS TIMES 

Bill Moyers 

Edited Julie Leininger Pycior 
The New Press 

204 pp. $24.95 


bits and pieces, essays drawn 

from material written far 
back the 1980s, among them en- 
tertaining account what was like 
for Bill Moyers Lyndon Johnson’s 
press secretary. But the best parts are 
the most recent stern warnings 
the state the nation and the state 
journalism. contrasts our time with 
the Progressive era that age re- 
form and muckrakers and finds 
ailing. Instead independent jour- 
nalism, sees “quasi-official parti- 
san press ideologically linked au- 
thoritarian administration that 
turn the ally and agent the most 
powerful financial interests the 
world.” concludes: “This conver- 
gence dominates the marketplace 
political ideas today phenomenon 
unique our history.” Taken alone, 
such statements may sound ponderous 
and extreme, but always Bill Moyers 
places them reasonable, well-ar- 
gued context. 


SYLVIO BERLUSCONI: 
TELEVISION, POWER 
AND PATRIMONY 

Paul Ginsborg 
Verso 

189 pp. $25 


the figures Bill Moyers 
mentions exemplifying the 
power the new media 
mogul Silvio Berlusconi, head the 
Italian government since 2001 and 
dominant figure Italian commercial 


television. Berlusconi has reached the 
goal that eluded the American pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, who 
fell short his quest for the presiden- 
cy: simultaneous and unmatched con- 
trol the media and the state. This 
compact biography Italian his- 
torian makes clear that Berlusconi’s 
success rests not only political ma- 
neuvering but his domination 
personal and corporate Italian 
television. Paul Ginsborg looks appre- 
hensively toward the Italian elections 
2006. “If Berlusconi wins again,” 
warns, “there can doubt that 
will establish fully fledged politico- 
media regime the heart Europe,” 
outcome views ominous for 
all. 


CRAZY LIKE FOX: 

THE INSIDE STORY HOW 
FOX NEWS BEAT CNN 

Scott Collins 
Portfolio 

242 pp. $24.95 


aul Ginsborg, Berlusconi’s biog- 

rapher, offers characterization 

the “global television oli- 
garchy”: “fierce attention levels 
audience share insatiable acquisi- 
tive tendencies; limited and conformist 
cultural frameworks.” This apt 
description the menagerie that Scott 
Collins presents Crazy Like Fox 
most prominently Roger Ailes, Ted 
Turner, Lou Dobbs, Bill Gates, Andy 
Lack, and Rupert Murdoch. (All men, 
course; women appear only ex- 
pensive on-camera baubles.) The au- 
thor, reporter for the Los Angeles 
Times, has done interviews and studied 
old transcripts provide the raucous 
woofing that went CNN, Fox 
News, and MSNBC jockeyed for first 
place cable news. Fox News came 
out first 2001, evidently because 
abandoned what considered dated 
standards objectivity and because 
Roger Ailes, head Fox News, was the 
fiercest woofer all. The analysis, un- 
fortunately, doesn’t much deeper 
than 


James Boylan the founding editor 


CJR and professor emeritus journal- 


ism and history the University 


Massachusetts-Amherst. 
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NEW from 


Investigative Reporters 
and Editors, Inc. 


Interviewing the 
Interviewers 


The IRE Collections 


Some the most renowned 
interviewers investigative 
journalism their 
experiences, techniques and 
advice. Each chapter includes 
“Tips from the Pros,” with 
specific, time-tested advice. 


Investigations 


q 


This compilation book salutes 
the winners and finalists 
the prestigious IRE Awards 
and offers information 
how the work was completed, 
which techniques proved 
most valuable and what 
resources were used. great 
guide for launching projects 
your own back yard. 


order, visit 


| 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


our findings the entire 
journalistic population. 
focused the elite media be- 
cause their disproportion- 
ate influence both the 
journalistic profession and 
the general public. Consider- 
ing the amount his article 
that references the Times, 
Beckerman apparently agrees. 
ROBERT LICHTER 

President, Center for Media 
and Public Affairs 

George Mason University 
Fairfax, Virginia 


SOFT LANDING 


old friend and colleague 
Andrew Lawler missed the 
point completely his piece 
how Keith Cowing and 
broke the story President 
Bush’s new space vision 
May/June). Contrary his 
assertion, were selected 
for this “leak” not because 
expectation that would 
produce pro-NASA pro- 
Bush story. was because, to- 
tally separate from each other 
and using different sources, 
had developed the out- 
lines what the president 
was about announce. Had 
not reached accommo- 
dation with the administra- 
tion, feel confident that 
both would have had 
the rest the full story 
mid-December. 

FRANK SIETZEN, JR. 

Arlington, Virginia 


WHAT OBJECTIVITY? 


The premise used frame the 
debate 
Doyle the London Indepen- 
dent and Michael Getler 
The Washington Post 
May/June) laughable. The 


U.S. media failed their cov- 


erage the rush war not 


because their commitment 
objectivity but because they 
pointedly ignored the objec- 
tive record events Iraq 
since the first Gulf War and 
failed balance pro-war pro- 
paganda with the reasoned ar- 
guments war opponents. 
For example, October 
2002, twenty-six members 
Congress held press con- 
ference Capitol Hill an- 
nouncing they would vote 
against the resolution autho- 
rizing the war, citing the un- 
precedented flood antiwar 
letters and e-mails from their 
constituents. 
news me, but database 
search conducted found 
that the press conference was 
not covered The Washing- 
ton Post, The New York Times, 
USA Today, the Chicago Tri- 
bune, ABC, NBC, CBS. No, 
the problem with American 
media hardly its objectivity. 
FRANCES CERRA WHITTELSEY 
Huntington, New York 


THE PRICE FAME 


recently came across your 


January/February cover story 


entitled “Little Murders.” The 
title struck vaguely fa- 
and came with 1967 play 


fellow who was also, 


all things, the op-art cartoon- 
ist for the Times for almost 
three years, hired Howell 
Raines. 

turns out, happened 
dinner with the car- 


toonist’s wife and while he’s 


too old remember what 
did and and 
draw, she pissed that the 
title his play was used 
without acknowledgement 
or, perhaps even worse, 
complete ignorance. 
JULES FEIFFER 
New York, New York 


write 


The AAAS Science 
Journalism Awards 
represent the pinnacle 
achievement for 
professional journal- 
ists the science 
writing field. 


The awards recognize 
outstanding reporting 
for general audience 
and honor individuals 
(rather than institu- 
tions, 

employers) for 
their coverage the 
sciences, engineering 
and mathematics. 
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NEWS GOOD What learned the quiet suburb: 
TORTURED LOGIC the Abu Ghraib bhotos 
GOODBYE. BAGHDAD part was knowing when leave 


New patterns 


SORS 


opinion control 


Gloria Cooper 


the Sinclair 

Group, owner 

sion stations thirty-nine 
media markets around the 
country, ordered its eight ABC 
affiliates not air “The Fall- 
en,” the April Nightline spe- 
cial which Ted Koppel read 
aloud the names the 721 
U.S. military members killed 


hardly isolated incident. 


Rather, was but the latest 

series political purgings media behemoths that began 
seventeen months before, the onset the war. Let 
connect the dots. 

March 2003. Natalie Maines, lead singer the Dixie 
Chicks, tells fans during London concert, “We’re ashamed 
the president the United States from Texas,” the 
home state. Cumulus Media, owner 262 radio 
stations around the country, stops all its forty-two coun- 
try outlets from playing Dixie Chicks music. Cumulus- 
sponsored war rally Shreveport, Louisiana, bulldozer 


symbolicly demolishes pile Dixie Chicks CDs. Many 


the 1,225 radio stations owned Clear Channel Commu- 
nications also ban the Dixie Chicks; some also sponsor and 
promote rallies for the war. 

April 2003. Clear Channel’s Greenville, South 
Carolina, Roxanne Walker, representing the liberal view 
political talk show, argues that the war Iraq not justified; 
April she fired. Clear Channel’s KFYI Phoenix, 


Charles Goyette, host drive- 
time talk show, welcomes the 
discussions critics the war; 
his contract not renewed. 

February 2004. Shock jock 
Howard Stern, who appears 
six Clear Channel markets, 
touts Franken’s anti-Bush 
book and confides his eight- 
and-a-half million listeners, 
think this guy religious fa- 
natic and Jesus freak think 
one those ‘anybody but 
Bush’ guys now.” Three days lat- 
er, Clear Channel suspends 
Stern. April Clear Channel permanently drops his pro- 
gram from those markets. 

May 2004. documentary Michael Moore, Fahren- 
heit 9/11, which has been financed Miramax and was 
have been distributed Disney, Miramax’s parent, ready 
The film critical Bush and the war. Disney 
refuses distribute it. 


for release. 


the wake the Sinclair squall, several members Con- 
gress called for the FCC investigate; the Disney debacle 
prompted Frank Lautenberg, the Democratic senator from 
New Jersey, call for Commerce Committee hearing 
“the disturbing pattern politically based corporate cen- 
sorship the news media and the entertainment industry.” 
But these amounted little more than rhetorical tranquil- 


Gloria Cooper deputy executive editor. 
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izers for the anxious; the chance official inquiry under 
the present administration not one hold your breath for. 
Meanwhile, Sinclair stands, unbowed, its constitutional 
right choose the messages wishes send. Certain the 
rectitude all things Bush, the company dismissed “The Fall- 
en” unmitigated antiwar effort that wanted nothing 
with. 

The motives the others are more ambiguous. Did Clear 
Channel dump Stern because found his anti-Bush views dis- 
tasteful the timing looks suspicious because the as- 
tronomical fines against his obscenities that loomed the 
post-Super Bowl purification crusade? And did its 
squelching the Dixie Chicks have anything with the 
pending decision how many radio stations compa- 
would allowed own? Did Disney dump Fahrenheit 9/11 
because the company was affronted its anti-Bush stance, 
because being associated with the film might have jeopardized 
the tax breaks Disney enjoys its various ventures Florida, 
where Bush brother reigns? Were the actions Cumulus Me- 
dia the constitutionally protected expression the company’s 
political sympathies or, the company’s CEO was quoted say- 
ing about its Dixie Chicks decision, had “pulled the plug out 
deference our listeners”? And anyway, those listen- 
ers only exercising their constitutionally protected right make 
their feelings heard? Clear Channel’s line was much the same: 
the demands grass-roots outrage simply could not ig- 
nored. Disney sounded similar theme, suggesting that its dis- 
sociation from the Michael Moore film was prompted the 
need avoid alienating any the politically diverse families 
that are Disney’s bread and butter. What all came down 
then, the corporations are believed, was not politics 
much profits; not ideology much greed (though 
course the two are far from mutually exclusive, some the 
companies’ political contributions may suggest). 


hatever the cause, the effect was the same: the sti- 


fling dissent. Granted, the Dixie Chicks’ music 
was still available non-Clear Channel airwaves; 


“The Fallen” was picked and seen non-Sin- 
clair stations all but couple cities; Fahrenheit 9/11 be- 
ing shown all over the world through other, non-Disney 
arrangements; the voice Howard Stern can still heard 
the land. But only the most Panglossian among can doubt 
that this fevered political climate more silencings will come 
that, the giants continue merge and acquire, merge 
and acquire, and merge and acquire again, alternate routes 
equivalent reach will grow harder and harder come by. 

the meantime, Disney, Cumulus, al. will serving 
the bottom line after all, that their job and will 
doubt not giving offense the White House, the FCC, 
their loyal paying customers. falls the press, including 
those outlets owned these media giants, not only protect 
full and free expression, but educate the public its glories 
and why, even born the fierce love country, the 
impulse censor opinion, like the impulse censor news, 
betrayal that love. the press does its job right, 
need next time for John McCain take the Sinclairs 
the nation task for being “unpatriotic.” The customers will 
beat him it. 


News 
Good News 


What learned the quiet suburbs 


Michael Shapiro 


once worked for newspaper that covered place where 
nothing ever happened. thought. The paper was 
called the Suburban Trib. was born 1967 and died 
1985 when its parent, the Chicago Tribune, shut down 
and posted guards the doors. 

covered the suburbs. were young and eager and 
bored beyond all imagining. Most did not own homes 
have children any way feel connected the lives the 
people whose towns and villages covered. wanted 
the city. Things happened the city. People the city shot 
each other and robbed banks and did all the many things that 
made news. But saw news where worked. There were 
board education meetings and town council meetings, and 
between there were plenary sessions. were newspaper 
romantics remanded the hinterlands, offices Hinsdale 
and Glenwood and Des Plaines, where the bureau sat 
windowless basement made almost bearable the cloud-pat- 
tern wallpaper. ate lunch the Ground Round. want- 
The Front Page. got The Stepford Wives. 

The “Little Trib” was zoned, three-day-a-week insert, 
folded into the “Big Trib.” Even write this, more than 
twenty years later, the bile still rises the words Little and 
Big. felt “little,” sensation reinforced the folks down- 
town “the Tower” who ruled that reporters and editors 
the Little Trib need not apply for work the Big Trib because 
they would never get it. were stay the suburbs and 
would need special permission just use the Big Trib’s 
morgue. And just rub in, news somehow did break 
our towns, the Big Trib would send its own reporters cover 
it. Move over, junior. 

When youth and ambition are stalled and thwarted one 
two things can happen: you quit and law school, you 
get aggressive. Some did quit. Most got aggressive. news? 
find news. future? report and write like mad. 
And some our bosses accused writing “for our ciip 
books” trust me, all heard matter. were go- 
ing places, and along the way, more out personal need 
than any discernable esprit corps, created remarkable 
newspaper. 

When you worked for the Suburban Trib you did not come 
and wait for assignment, because there were assign- 
ments. You got your car and went reporting. you felt less 
than eager head out Naperville Glen Ellyn Deerfield 


Michael Shapiro teaches journalism Columbia. His most recent 
book The Last Good Season: Brooklyn, the Dodgers and Their 
Final Pennant Race Together. 
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and chat the village manager, you had only look your 
right left and see what your eager young colleagues were do- 
ing. They were working the phone, looking for the stories that 
would one day get them out, real newsroom, with cubicles 
and old reporters who took you lunch and talked about cov- 
ering, say, Capone. The woman was hired replace told 
years later that her first day work spectacularly in- 
dictable elected official mentioned some problems was hav- 
ing with regulatory agency. The story this man’s trans- 
gressions, she told herself, would her one-way ticket 
someplace else. And indeed was. 

looked and found nuggets the most unlikely 
places: fist fight Cicero wedding that our columnist, 
Bill Geist whom The New York Times hired when the Tri- 
bune turned into riff the society pages; how 
DuPage County, the state’s wealthiest, had pockets hidden 
poverty that colleague, Sam Freedman, also later the 
Times, uncovered; how friend Tom McNamee, who 
now columnist for the Chicago Sun-Times, assembled 
anthropological kinship chart show how most everyone 
the public payroll Chicago Heights was related 
everyone else. were also lucky that our editor, Charles 
Hayes, was man vision and imagination who made 
clear that was imperative get ahead the story, and 
who created atmosphere which came see how 
unpredictable and alive the suburbs were you looked 
the right places. Still, only later could see how much was 
going on, and how much was interesting, funny, and sad 
and how existed news because were desperate 
find and write it. 

The Suburban Trib died hard and sudden death years ago. 
Many who spent what then seemed like too much time 
there recall more fondly than might have ever imagined. 
Over Memorial Day weekend gathered for our first and, 
suspect, only reunion. Well over hundred showed 
handsome turnout made better still our gathering, last, 
downtown. The wise organizers had set Web site that 
could write down our memories. There was much 
niscing about parties the best which, most everyone 
agreed, was the time rented train and rode, ever 
drunker, around the city longed cover, and which 
many later did. 

talked about stories, too. And again most agreed 
that the most enduring story happened Memorial Day 
weekend 1979, when American Airlines DC-10 crashed 
take-off from O’Hare, killing everyone board. The plane 
had crashed only few miles from our bureau Des Plaines. 
The editor duty, pleasant man steeped the Little Trib 
culture, had never supervised breaking news story because, 
now appeared, had never seen one. went the map, try- 
ing determine into whose beat the jet had crashed. You are 
thinking, Into whose beat? Send everyone! 

But not fast. The Big Trib did not even want our legwork. 
They’d send their own people. And few us, sensing our 
editor’s uncertainty, grabbed the story. raced the scene, 
knowing that, because this was Friday, would need sto- 
that would still feel fresh Monday. divvied tasks and 
talked the assembling gawkers. That night wrote about 
the people who had flocked gape the awful scene, what 
they had witnessed and why they had come. And when 
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were done, prayed that the Tribune would, somehow, miss 
what had choice but find. 
did. The Big Trib’s people had come the crash site dri- 
ven less complex need: they needed only get the story. 
the Little Trib needed get out. 


Tortured 

CBS held the Abu Ghraib photos 

principle, right? 
Christopher Hanson 


editors often say that drawing fire from right 
left proof news outfit has done good job. 
CBS News recently put that homily the test. 

the Pentagon’s behest, the network sat ex- 
clusive, shocking photographic evidence that American mili- 
tary guards had been abusing Iraqi inmates. Then, after hold- 
ing the piece for two weeks, CBS reversed course and ran 
the April Minutes when Dan Rather disclosed the de- 
lay. 

CBS was quickly under attack for subverting the war effort 
running the story. So, lest viewers question the network’s 
patriotism, the CBS News executive Jim Murphy declared 
CNN’s May Reliable Sources, “You know what? are like 
every other American. want win this war. believe 
the country.” 

The network simultaneously faced the accusation being 
tool the war machine because had held the story. So, lest 
viewers question the network’s independence, the CBS News 
executive Jeffery Fager told the Baltimore Sun that his news 
team had held the story out concern for the safety 
hostages, not carry water for the Pentagon. Other critics 
said CBS had cynically reversed itself for the sake scoop 
and ratings. The network’s defense was that had become un- 
realistic keep lid the photos when learned that The 
New Yorker was about run them. 

short, CBS justified holding the piece humanitarian 
grounds and the same breath justified airing for reasons 
expediency. That position might seem brash, but de- 
fensible? Consider the pro-CBS arguments advanced vari- 
ous groups: 


News outlets had already reported that the Army was investi- 
gating charges prisoner abuse. The photos were more like fol- 
low-up story, delaying their release was big deal. 

This was favorite with talk-show-circuit conservatives, 
but they failed see that the photographs were the story, 
The Sacramento Bee’s ombudsman put it. Taken perpetra- 
tors themselves, these digital pictures transformed sketchy, 
abstract page A20 filler story into page-one story that con- 
veyed horror unforgettable images: prisoners stripped 


Christopher Hanson, twenty-year print reporting veteran, 
teaches journalism ethics the University Maryland. 
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naked, stacked human pyramids, hooded, and threatened with electrocution. 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld himself testified before Senate subcommit- 
tee, “It the photographs that give one the vivid realization what actually took 
place. Words don’t it.” 

The photos raised substantial doubts about President Bush’s claim that Ameri- 
can troops were Iraq benign liberators. Before the photo scandal, Bush had not 
addressed the prisoner issue; now apologized for the mistreatment Iraqi in- 
mates and vowed the military prisons Iraq would transformed. 


CBS was merely delaying the report. Since abuse Iraqis Baghdad’s Abu Ghraib 
prison had already been stopped, there was need rush the air. 

fact, there were strong reasons for getting the report out immediately. Because 
the photos were disturbing, their release would probably have led quickly con- 
gressional investigations, making harder for higher-ups implicated the abuses 
cover their tracks. 

second point: the military was holding “war terror” prisoners, who could 
have been suffering similar worse abuse, secret locations around the world. 
The photo report might well have led probes those other prisons. 

Third, one hates suspicious, but isn’t possible some military brass want- 
the photos held avoid political embarrassment for long possible? There 
was risk that the heads flag officers, and not just lowly soldiers, would roll the 
sordid details the scandal became public. 

hearings after the story broke, even few Senate Republicans reprimanded 
General Richard Myers for trying cover scandal personally asking Dan 
Rather not run the piece. Myers had told Rather the photos would increase ten- 
sions Iraq. But under questioning, the Joint Chiefs chairman admitted had not 
even seen the photos when asked CBS sit them. 

That makes one wonder how thoroughly CBS probed his reasoning before agree- 
ing self-censorship. Perhaps the main lesson from this whole affair ask very 
skeptical questions and get detailed, satisfactory answers before acceding any 
such request. That should hardly rash policy, even time war. 

any rate, the Pentagon’s logic, there might never have been appropriate 
time release the report, least not while U.S. forces remained Iraq. early 
June, for instance, UN-sanctioned interim government was appointed. Releasing 
the photos that point would have run the risk stirring insurrectionists and 
undermining the new government. The same could said for the period leading 
the new Iraq’s democratic elections, scheduled for January 2005. 


CBS needed hold the story avoid retaliation against Western hostages, especially 
two Americans. But once became clear that The New Yorker was determined pub- 
lish its own photos, the magazine became solely responsible for the captives’ fate and 
CBS was free run its report with clear conscience. 

This chain reasoning hard credit, considering that the network rushed 
and released the story first prime-time show that had far more reach and 
impact than The New Yorker, and presumably more power damage. course, 
CBS had acknowledged having that power, would have been conceding, tacitly 
least, that valued the scoop above all. And even that might partly respon- 
sible for the death the U.S. hostage Nicholas Berg, whose beheaded body was 
found ten days after CBS released its story— revenge, the terrorists said, for the 
abuses revealed the photos. 

All things considered, would have made more sense for CBS reject the out- 
set the Pentagon’s premise that journalists had much responsibility for the hostages. 
Berg’s killers, for instance, were ruthless enough release propaganda video that 
showed them sawing his head off screamed terror and agony. likely that 
group steeped hate would ever have released the young man alive? 

course, General Myers had told Dan Rather that Delta Force had located Berg 
and was about launch rescue attempt, would have made sense delay the sto- 
ry. Otherwise, CBS should have stuck its primary job putting out the news. 

Not that this was easy decision. CBS faced what ethicists the Poynter Insti- 
tute would call classic moral quandary, pitting the network’s obligation report 
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the truth against the duty minimize the harm its reporting 
would cause. such pickle, the conventional approach 
try avoiding both horns the dilemma, and, failing that, 
take the hit from the less damaging horn order perform 
least part one’s journalistic duty well. 

But CBS took decidedly unconventional route. First, put 
aside its obligation report news timely fashion out 
concern for human lives. Then briefly put aside the concern 
for human lives order report news timely fashion. 
got its exclusive. 

other words, the network gored itself both horns 
the ethical dilemma. That was quite accomplishment. 


Goodbye, Baghdad 


The hardest part covering Iraq 
was knowing when leave 


Hassan Fattah 


lose midnight March 25, finally got through 
fiancée, Layla, London, and soon heard 
her voice, the magnitude what had happened sank 
in. There was, outside the U.S. military hospital 
Baghdad’s “Green Zone,” friend, Omar, lay dying inside 
from two bullets the head. Even struggled convince 
Layla that was okay, realized that wasn’t. After months 
rationalizing the danger covering the occupation Iraq, 
the danger had arrived door. 

had come Baghdad May 2003 work reporter 
and start English-language paper, which soon became Iraq 
Today. Iraqi and speak fluent Arabic, but was raised 
Berkeley, California; have deep roots Iraq, but essen- 
tially outsider. From the outset, weekly was often criti- 
cal the occupation, but easily confused with coalition- 
backed newspaper because was English. also worked for 
Time magazine and other major U.S. publications. first, all 
this made oddity neighborhood Saydia, far 
from the hotels that housed most foreign journalists 
Iraqis were eager tell their stories and get help. 

For journalists, one the most dangerous conflicts 
decades. the streets Baghdad and throughout re- 
porters have faced muggers, car bombs, ambushes, angry 
mobs, and resistance fighters. Yet what makes feel especially 
dangercus how the seeming normality life occasionally 
shattered dramatic events. The house rented office 
for the newspaper appeared perfectly safe, but day before our 
first printing woke machine-gun barrel face and 
gang seven surrounding demanding “the 
another occasion, bomb exploded just yards from home, 
killing young neighbor seconds before arrived. More than 
once found myself caught crossfire the most unlikely 
places crowded market, quiet street. Ironically, every- 
thing that allowed cover Iraq differently also made life 
more dangerous because many ways was living the story. 

Not long after Saddam Hussein was captured December, 


and 
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the mood changed Iraq. know all too well now, Iraqis 
had grown weary the American occupation. Soon, reporters 
became targets, and the stares got the streets grew ever 
more ominous. Yet felt commitment the place and 
staff. And was easy dismiss most the dangers avoid- 
able. 

Omar was the office manager major U.S. newsweekly, 
and had become good and trusted friend who treated 
like brother and was quick dispense sound advice. isn’t 
clear who shot him why, but seems certain that was re- 
lated the work did with the foreign press. drove 
down main street near his office, car pulled alongside his 
and gunmen opened fire, striking him the head. the 
weeks leading Omar’s shooting, the environment 
around had grown darker. Rumors began circulating that 
Iraq Today was “backed the Americans.” Others insisted 
that our true sponsors were the Israelis, which amounted 
the kiss death. The owner actually Mina Corporation, 
British company with media investments Afghanistan. 

One day, one reporters found his name list that 
was circulating his neighborhood people “working for 
the occupation.” friend his, translator working for the 
U.S. military, was also fingered, and was shot and killed out- 
side his home. week later stun grenade landed across the 
street from the office, shaking the whole neighborhood but 
causing injury. Iraq Today’s financial backers began have 
second thoughts about continuing their investment, and our 
guards quit after the publisher failed pay them. began 
realize the awesome responsibility faced. With the paper 
nearly broke, something bad happened one re- 
porters, there would airlift, hospitalization abroad, 
ransom money. 

about the same time, suspicious series events be- 
gan. started across street one day near home, man 
had met the office Muqtada al-Sadr, the radical cleric, 
approached and asked could help him cross the street. 
said needed steadied. All along, insisted didn’t 
know me, though certainly knew him. Once the other 
side, miraculously recovered and strode briskly off. 
another day, rode cab, was followed brown 
sedan. And the afternoon that Omar was shot, man walked 
home and began asking driver who was and 
what was doing Iraq. claimed was policeman and 
flashed his pistol. But when came out, smiled me, 
apologized for the inconvenience, and drove away. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult decision 
any journalist war zone has make when get out. 
sat the hospital comforting Omar’s family, chose go. 
The day after burying him, met with the staff the paper 
and told them was leaving. The next morning, took taxi 
the Turkish border. Iraq Today continues publish the 
Web, though the print edition has stopped, least for now. 
have not regretted decision, but remain touch with 
staff and have promised them that will return. 


Hassan Fattah (hassan@hassanfattah.com) the founding editor 
Today. His work appears regularly Time, The New Re- 
public, The Economist, and elsewhere. 
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FILIP BONDY 


throw together another column deadline the other 

night Yankee Stadium, and just need transmit the 

damn thing quickly. That way, can run down the club- 

house, get some fresh quotes from Derek Jeter for the 
next edition. This what sportswriters do. churn out copy, 
most passable pop criticism, some worthy commen- 
tary, and then send over the telephone wires from over- 
wrought pressrooms. 

The churning and the sending are very different, however, 
and this occasion receiving that scourge message 
laptop screen: “ERROR ACCESSING EDITORIAL SYS- 
TEMS.” must log off the New York Daily News Web site, then 
call the Web site again, then log with secret pass- 
word, then create file, then paste story onto this new 
template, then transfer file the editors’ queue. Estimat- 
delay: four minutes, ten seconds just enough time for 
Jeter hold brief interview session his locker, before dis- 
appearing into the room. 


While suffering such trauma, try not wish terrible tor- 

ments upon the harried techies back the News. Instead, 

busy myself with transmission nostalgia idealized flashbacks 

sportswriting equipment the past. Things used bet- 

ter. How possible that with all these computer chips, with 

all these high-speed lines, require half lifetime deliver 
story six miles the south? 

first became sportswriter the late when phone 

dictation was still the only option. Covering the New Jersey 

Nets for the now-defunct Paterson News, would bang out 

story Piscataway portable typewriter, then dictate copy 

impatient editor. The sound that pressroom, the gen- 

tle, non-electronic clattering keys, zen memory for 

now. 1979, was sending with primitive fax machine, 

spinning, flapping roller. typed story, handed con- 

tractor, who required seven minutes fax each page. The 


contractor always serviced the bigger papers first, but least 
could run the locker room and get quotes. 

the early the Bergen Record, was transmitting di- 
rectly over the phone lines, employing fifteen-pound, primi- 
tive computers. I'd stick the whole phone receiver into the 
machine (we always called them “machines,” not 


and the contraption would make terrible noises. the receiv- 
was shaped oddly, was big trouble. fit, could send 
about two minutes. 

There were Telerams, which would store our words tape 
and lose about half them. There were Portabubbles, which 
were hulking, black things. Whenever the organist Chicago 
Stadium played the low register, Portabubble would suf- 
fer premature transmission. somebody kicked out the wrong 
power plug, stories vanished and wrestling matches ensued. 
sports editor the Daily News had unaccountable 
preference for hybrid computer/typewriters from Texas In- 
struments. dismay, ordered many them. 

the was enjoying the golden age transmis- 
sion. Virtually every sportswriter the country was issued 
compact, eight- sixteen-line Radio Shack laptop that had 
only two purposes life: record and send stories. hooked 
directly into the phone line, not the receiver. The laptop had 
limited memory. But ran double-A batteries for twenty 
hours, and all had was press the “T” transmit. One 
minute, tops. 

Nearly two decades later, conventional laptop serves 
hundred functions. can call the wire, on-line, mes- 
sage co-worker. also burdened with layers access 
codes. Security and paranoia hand hand. The New York 
Times makes its reporters carry little cards, which have access 
numbers that change every thirty seconds, creating fresh set 
neuroses. seems our remote system the Daily 
News particularly clumsy, but then the systems department 
thinks particularly whiny. 

Eventually, somehow, all the stories get sent. I've transmit- 
ted from rickety pressroom Doha, Qatar, and from air- 
port Harare, Zimbabwe. dictated from hotel Sardinia 
and from disco basement Belfast. The dream instant 
connection forever bounce-pass away. The Masters golf 
and Wimbledon tennis tournaments are experimenting with 
wireless transmission for all attending reporters. Whenever 
new stadiums are built now, plans for the press box include 
rapid Internet lines. 

believe when send it. Yankee Stadium dead- 
line, and laptop killing me, again. 


Filip Bondy sports columnist the New York Daily News. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH GRANTED PARDON 
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Reporter 
Sig Christenson 


Our reporters covered the only 
U.S. retreat Iraq from all sides. 


Reporter 

Eric Rosenberg 
Photographer 
Edward Ornelas 


March 2003, America’s deadliest attack helicopters were turned back Third World ambush. The setback 
the fifth day the invasion did not garner much attention the time. Yet, the question remained 
unanswered why this deep-strike attack became what Congress later characterized “near disaster.” One 
year later, team journalists from the San Antonio Express-News launched investigation find out exactly 
what went wrong and how might prevented the future. 


The six-month project provided in-depth look what happened before, during and after the failed mission. The 
reporters interviewed dozens U.S. pilots, witnesses, commanders and critics. The team also reviewed internal 
documents, investigative reports and gun-camera video from the battle. (You can see the cockpit video and inter- 
active graphics online MySA.com using the keyword “Apache.”) 


This riveting three-part series the Express-News and other Hearst Newspapers revealed the courage helicopter 
Longbow crews, who tried vainly overcome faulty intelligence, poor planning, inadequate support and gross 
underestimation the motivation Americans. This series also demonstrates commitment Hearst 
Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 
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